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THE FREE-COINAGE CONFUSION IN 
CONGRESS. 
N the history of American polities there is nothing 
] more grotesque than the position of those Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress who recently 
supported Mr. STEWART'S bill for the free coinage of 
silver. The two great political parties had just held 
their National Conventions. Both Conventions had 
in their platforms pronounced themselves against 
free coinage—if not directly, at least with manifest 
intent and by clear implication—the Democrats even 
more pointedly than the Republicans. These declara- 
tions were not mere accidental by-play, but had been 
adopted with great deliberation as utterances of un- 
common importance after warm contests in the com- 
mittees on resolutions. Both Conventions had nom- 
inated as candidates for the Presidency men whose 
publie utterances leave no doubt that each of them, 
as President, would oppose his veto power to any 
free-coinage measure. Now all these Senators and 
Representatives in Congress who, after all this, have 
given their support to a free-coinage bill pretend to 
be ‘‘ good Republicans” or ‘‘ good Democrats,” as the 
case may be. They are not only professedly strict 
party men, but, in a larger or smaller sense, party 
leaders. F 
As commonly understood, a strict party man is he 
who swears by the party-creed as formulated by the 
regular party convention; who votes for his party 
ticket, and who supports the officers elected by his 
party in carrying out the regularly promulgated 
party principles. But the strict party men in Con- 
gress who supported the free-coinage bill have not 
only repudiated an essential article of their party 
creed, but also declared themselves against the avowed 
principles of their party candidates for the Presi- 
dency. Yet they will advocate the election of these 
candidates, of whom they know that each of them 
will promptly avail himself of any opportunity to 
kill the measure for which so many of their adher- 
ents have been doing battle. And inasmuch as one 
of these candidates is President now, and the free- 
coinage men have not votes enough in this Congress 
to overcome a veto, and there is not the slightest 
probability that they ~will have votes enough in the 
next, it is certain that the free-coinage bill can be- 
come a law neither under the pre at nor under the 
next administration, and that its friends have en- 
gaged in an enterprise which is utterly hopeless for 
nearly five years to come. Surely, there can be no- 
thing more ridiculously absurd than the conduct of 
the strict party men who espoused the free-coinage 
bill under such circumstances, especially of the 
Southern Democrats among them, who by their 
strange anties ran the risk of reviving old prejudices, 
and of endangering the otherwise very promising 
chances of their party in the Presidential election. 
How can such things happen? The explanation 
is not far toseek. There are several classes of free- 
coinage men in Congress—those from the mining 
States, who think of nothing but the greedy interest 
they serve; some honest and fanatical theorists, like 
Mr. BLAND, Mr. MorGAN, and the spokesmen of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, who believe that free coinage 
would furnish ‘‘more money,” and that those who 
need more money would in some way get some of it: 
some tricky demagogues, like Senator HILL, who 
desire to fish in troubled waters; and finally, a much 
larger number of men from the West and the South 
who have never thought much about the subject, or 
who are at heart convinced that free coinage is a de- 
lusion and a snare, but who vote for it because they 
think their constituents wish it, and that to disobey 
that wish would be detrimental to their own political 
fortunes. This last class constitutes the bulk of the 
free-coinage force in Congress. Many, if not most of 
them, would willingly vote against free coinage if 
they could do it secretly. But they do not dare te 
do it openly for fear of offending a powerful influ 
ence in their districts and of losing their seats. With 
them it is a clear case of the ordinary politician's 
cowardice. 
More than anything else this politician's cowardice 
is answerable for the growth of the silver ‘‘craze.” 
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Nothing is more certain than that the free-coinage 
fallacy would never have deluded so many untutored 
minds had the public men who recognized it as a 
fallacy, instead of pusillanimously yielding to the 
current, courageously breasted it at an early stage. 
The demand for the payment of the national bonds 
with depreciated paper money and the greenback- 
inflation movement were as strong in their time as 
the free-coinage movement is to-day. But wherever 
they were boldly and vigorously attacked, they suc- 
cumbed to argumentative discussion without long 
resistance. They turned out to be far less general 
and powerful than they had appeared to be. They 
survived only in a comparatively small number of 
infatuated theorists, with a meagre following of weak- 
minded disciples. The great mass of the people 
showed itself much more disposed to obey the dic- 
tates of honor and of common-sense than the pusil- 
lanimous politicians had anticipated. 

It is true the free-coinage movement has in the 
financially able and aggressively greedy mining 
interest an uncommonly powerful, well-organized, 
and persistent force behind it. But the main strong- 
hold of that force is, after all, only in the mining 
States. How weak it is outside of these was clearly 
demonstrated in the Conventions of the two great 
political parties. All its efforts to control these 
were unavailing. The equanimity with which the 
delegations from the agricultural States, in which 
the free-coinage sentiment was thought to be over- 
whelming, accepted the anti-free-coinage resolutions 
proved clearly that the silver craze has really no very 
strong hold upon the popular mind, and will readily 
succumb to a vigorous onset. That after this demon- 
stration so many men in Congress should have been 
weak enough to sacrifice their party fealty to a bug- 
bear created by their own cowardice, and to entangle 
themselves in so ludicrous a confusion, makes their 
position appear all the more pitiable. 

Another effect, and not the least important one, of 
the free-coinage episode in Congress will be greatly 
to diminish the prestige of party platforms. Even 
without this occurrence that prestige would have 
been slim enough. Platform promises have often 
enough been broken by administrations that had 
been elected upon them to lose much of their credit. 
But when it appears, as it does in this case, that plat- 
forms may be promulgated to-day to be set aside to- 
morrow by a large number of party spokesmen in 
Congress, even before the campaign in which the 
platforms are to mark the lines of division is fairly 
opened, they will be stripped of. the last shred of 
dignity and value. Under such circumstances it is 
all the more important that the political parties 
should nominate candidates who are platforms in 
themselves. The Democrats, who in the free-coinage 
business played so questionable a part, may indeed 
congratulate themselves upon having in Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND a candidate who fills this requirement in so 
satisfactory a manner. 


THE POLITICIAN AND THE MUGWUMP. 

MR. BouRKE CocKRAN’s nocturnal speech at Chi- 
cago continues to excite the discussion that it de- 
serves as an apology for the recalcitrant attitude of 
Tammany towards the choice of the party—an atti- 
tude which was taken in 1876, and has scarcely been 


modified since. The speech is the most elaborate at- 
tempt that has been made to present the case of the 
politicians against the mugwump, and to give rea- 
sons for their opposition to that disturbing element in 
politics. The statement was essentially droll, because 
the reason appeared to be that Tammany was against 
Mr. CLEVELAND because the mugwumps were for 
him. The mugwumps, according to Mr. CocKRAN, 
are unmanageable and disagreeable people, who do 
not profess to belong to the Democratic party, and 
who do not bind themselves in advance to support 
its candidate, but who nevertheless arrogate the right 
of naming that candidate. They will support Mr. 
CLEVELAND, but they will not support anybody else, 
and even while supporting him they will insist that 
he is better than his party, and will continue to de- 
ride and despise that party. This disposition of 
theirs, according to Mr. CockRAN, is very offensive 
and grievous to Tammany Hall. 

The contention thus outlined is doubtless that not 
merely of Tammany Hall, but of the Democratic 
politicians in general, though few Democratic poli- 
ticians care to publish it with the artless innocence 
of the good Mr. CocKRan. It is no secret at all that 
Mr. CLEVELAND has, as the French phrase goes, *‘im- 
posed himself” upon his party, and that the poli- 
ticians of that party would be glad to dispense with 
him if they could. They have taken him because 
there is an alternative even more abhorrent to them 
than the nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND, and that is 
the election of the Republican candidate. They have 
taket him, that is to say, because he will attract more 
votes than any other man they could name, certain- 
ly than any other candidate they would prefer to 
name. The votes he would attract are precisely 
those of the intractable and despicable mugwumps. 
Mr. CLEVELAND is by no means the first candidate 
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who has thus imposed himself upon the Democrati. 
party. In the Convention of 1876 one conspicuous 
delegate is reported to have said to another, ‘*I sup- 
pose you and I are the only two men in this Conven 
tion who are favorable to the nomination of TiLpEx 
because we are personally friendly to him; but, evey, 
if we were not, it would make no difference, he would 
be nominated all the same.” That is to say, Mr. 
TILDEN was then the strongest candidate the Demo- 
crats could put forward—just as Mr. CLEVELAND js 
now. The practical politicians did not like him, but 
as practical politicians it was their business to nomi- 
nate the man with whom they had the best chance. 
They would have regarded. it as extremely childis}, 
to scrutinize the motives of the men who were read, 
to vote for him and not ready to vote for any other 
candidate, or to object to propitiating such voter, 
with a nomination. they would accept while continu 

ing to ‘‘despise and deride” the Democratic part, 

That performance was reserved for 1892 and for Mr 

BOURKE COCKRAN. 

It is quite possible to understand and even intel- 
lectually to sympathize with the objection of the pol- 
iticians to the mugwumps without agreeing that it is 
wise for a politician to blurt out that objection in 
public. The mugwumps cannot be “‘ got at.” No 
body can control their votes or pledge their support 
in return for any consideration shown to himself. 
They will continue, in spite of the politicians, to vote 
for whomsoever they prefer, even though they find 
him superior to his party, and even though they con- 
tinue to ‘‘despise and deride” his party. 

A great majority of the delegates to Chicago 
may probably be called, with propriety and without 
offence, professional politicians, and Mr. CLEVELAND 
is not a professional politicians’ candidate. If the 
nomination at Chicago had assured the election 
of the candidate, we may be pretty sure that it 
would not have fallen upon Mr. CLEVELAND. But 
the majority of the politicians meant to win, and ac- 
cordingly they nominated their strongest man, in spite 
of the eloquent and tearful remonstrance of Tam- 
many Hall against propitiating the mugwumps, or, 
as a Tammany statesman once expressed it, against 
‘‘pandering to the better element.” Nothing could 
be more absurd and futile than to ascribe the nom- 
ination on the first ballot, and by more than a two- 
thirds vote, to the machinations of the candidate's 
friends, whom for four years he has been without 
power to reward. It was simply the conviction of 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S popular strength that forced his 
nomination upon the Convention, and it is extremely 
queer to hear the spokesman of Tammany Hall ob 
jecting that the candidate will receive the support of 
voters whose Democracy is open to suspicion. In- 
stead of inquiring into the motives of the mugwumps, 
the truly practical politician should inquire merely 
how many of them there may probably be. 


THE REBELLION A'T HOMESTEAD. 


Socrety and civilization are at bay in an important town 
of Pennsylvania, and no one can foresee how far the future 
of the commonwealth will be determined by the success of 
its government in meeting this crisis. An armed mob has 
overthrown the rule of law, usurped the possession and: con- 
trol of property, superseded the guardians of the peace, and 
proclaimed its own willas supreme. It has forbidden the own- 
ers of Jand to occupy it, and their working-men to enter on it 
and work for wages on pain of death. It has defied the 
county and the State, and when men employed by the own 
ers of the buildings now held by trespassers have approach 
ed them for the purpose of entering, the mob has shot down 
some, forced the surrender of the rest under pledge of safe 
conduct, and then stabbed, stoned, blinded, cudgelled, and in 
various ways maimed its unarmed and unresisting captives 
with a brutality rarely heard of in our times. Yet the only 
offence charged against these victims of the mob was that 
they were supposed to come in order to protect honest work- 
ing-men in earning their wages, 

To this state of lawlessness and sovereignty of an armed 
rebellion it appears that the government of the county and 
that of the State acquiesced for eight days with scarcely 
more than a mild protest. At last,on Sunday, the sheriff 
declared his helplessness, and the Governor called for the 
militia to preserve order. It will appear hereafter, when 
passion has cooled and all the facts are known, how far this 
delay has been unavoidable; but its present effect is most 
unfortunate. The whole nation knew a week ago that a 
strong mob had been organized and armed, by determined 
leaders, for the purpose of interfering with property. rights. 
and hindering the peaceful employment of labor; and had 
threatened death to any man who should assert the rights 
they wished to destroy.. In any other civilized land these 
acts constitute treason as well as rebellion, and are the high- 
est crimes known to the law. Their criminality is none the 
less that they are aimed at the sovereignty of the republic, 
and not of a king. Doubtless Pennsylvania had the moral 
and physical force within reach to restore order and rein- 
state law. It is probable that a simple declaration of @ 
purpose to exert this force would have sufficed. But it 
was not made, and the slaughter and cruelty of last Wedues- 
day were the natural result. 

The only aspect of the entire situation which demands 
attention now is that law is overthrown, and“a mob is in 
control. In any civilized land this fact constitutes @ sU- 
preme emergency, and the existence of society must be 














held as at stake until the mob is crushed. It is a disgrace 
to the nation that the public discussion of the affair by 
the press and by legislators has complicated and obscured 
the real question at issue. The spirit of the demagogue, 
who is afraid lest voters or readers be made foes if he dare 
call murder and robbery by their right names, has been 
too manifest. The journal or the public man that approves 
the lawless mob of Homestead or its leaders insults the 
working-men of the nation by assuming that they are at 
heart robbers and murderers too. ‘ No sympathy can be too 
deep for laborers and their families who are called to face 
the loss of livelihood, nor for misguided men who, in the 
sincere belief that they are asserting: their own rights, de- 
stroy themselves in attacks on the rights of others. But 
personal sympathy with individuals must not affect. our 
judgment upon a crisis wd which civil government and the 
- jety are at stake, 
sac = pring soretor to the rumor circulated on Monday 
by vit journals that the Governor of Pennsylvania, while 
calling out the troops to re-establish the dethroned and 
trampled laws, was in communication with the chief con- 
spirators who have instigated the riot. This is impossible. 
To advise with them as to the conduct of their campaign 
against the law would be to abdicate his office. Governor 
Parrison may lack. the force to be equal to a great emer- 
vency, but he has not hitherto shown himself a demagogue 
or a coward, 


AN EXPENSIVE RIGHT OF WAY. 


\V HEN the elevated railways in New York were projected 
and built under the authority of legislative enactments, it 
was thought that the right of way would cost practically 
nothing. This unesthetic structure, which has done so 
much for the development of property on the northern end 
of Manhattan Island, does not run through private property, 
nor does it to any considerable extent obstruct the traffic on 
the highways over which it is built. The franchise given 
by the State was considered to be ample authority to use 
these highways without paying damages to the owners of 
abutting property. But the highest court of the State de- 
cided some ten years ago that there is property in surround- 
ing light and air not to be confiscated without compensa- 
tion, and that property-owners who suffer from the dust 
and cinders and noise coming from trains must be paid for 
the damage to their property and the enjoyment of it, not- 
withstanding that the nuisance was initiated under the 
sanction of the Legislature. 

Since this decision was rendered great legal battles have 
been fought in the courts between the property-owners on 
one side and the elevated railroad on the other, and damages 
to the amount of nearly a million and a half of dollars have 

‘been awarded to the complaining property-owners, This 

amount, it is thought, does not represent, by any means, all 
that has been or must be paid by the elevated railroad on 
account of the right of way, as a very great many cases have 
wen settled privately and out of court and no judgments 
ecorded, There are now pending in the courts some seven 
hundred cases yet unheard. In those streets occupied by 
the elevated roads, and to which the city did not have the ti- 
tle in fee, the railroad company has settled all of the cases 
except those where the property was sold pending the de- 
termination of the litigation. But even in such cases the 
Court of Appeals has held that the sale of the property was 
no bar to the continnance of the action. 

These judgments and settlements will probably amount in 
the aggregate to so large a sum that the cost of right of way, 
when it is all paid for, will to some extent give actual value 
to at least a part of the capitalization of the company pre- 
viously represented by watered stock. It may be, indeed, 
that in reorganizing the company now operating these roads, 
the capital was fixed with reference to the payment for this 
very expensive right of way. 


THESE SPORTFUL DAYS. 


WHILE we are singing the praises of our athletic youth, 
and congratulating ourselves that devotion to the varied 
sports of the day is giving the country bigger and stronger 
men and women, we ought not to forget the sympathy due 
to most of the men, and nearly all the women, who came 
out of school and college a quarter of a century ago. They 
vught to be participating in these healthful pleasures, but 
they are not, for they did not learn the games nor gain the 
knack. 

In their day they played baseball. Boating was in its 
infancy, tennis was unknown, football was a barbarous and 
unscientific contest between boots and shins, and polo was 
the expensive pursuit of a few very rich young men. On 
college greens, where their presence would now be greeted 
with the scorn of brawn and muscle, were seen the hoops 
und painted balls of the game ox croquet. 

The air is musical with the shouts and cries of healthy 
and contesting youth. It is true that once in a while an 
active graybeard plays a strong and steady game among 
the best of them, but, as a rule, the man of forty-five who 
has been obliged to make his own way in the world looks 
on, and pretends to an indifference to the joys of participa- 
tion that he is far from feeling. 

If only this vast variety of sport had been part of his 
college curriculum! He may not have been successful at 
baseball nor handy with the oar, but he might have played 
tennis or polo if he had had the chance. His play-days have 
been over a long time, and his working-days have had little 
of leisure in them. He has not kept pace with youth, so 
that when the games are going on he sits among the idlers, 
~adly disappointed when he sees a man of his own time, 
‘nore fortunate than he, valiantly taking his part in the 
‘ames. He can only catch the lingo of sport, and chatter 
ulout it with the ladies, while his enthusiasm, stronger than 
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his muscles, urges him to plunge into untried fields, and be given to the poor, but there is a point in the hospital 
brave the laughter that attends discomfiture. service of New York and other American cities where that 
He has missed a rare experience and much present joy; service practically breaks down. We allude to the provision 
but his inability to enjoy to the full this out-of-door life, for the treatment in hospitals of patients not living in pri- 
his unconquerable tendency to grow stout, his failure to vate houses and suffering from contagious diseases, such as 
gain the grace, endurance, power, and health that are his diphtheria, small-pox, and scarlet fever. 
alone who makes his muscles and joints play in the open At present the only places to which such patients can be 
air, and, above all, his disappointment over it, indicate how sent in New York are the Reception Hospital and Rellevue. 
pleasant, and even beautiful, will be the spirited middle life If a child be taken ill in a boarding-house or hotel, or even 
of the youth who are breathing in all there is of joy and in a flat house, with either diphtheria or scarlet fever, or 
heartiness in these glorious and stimulating summer days, that milder disease the measles, the child must be kept 
and whose every shout gives promise of increasing years to where it is, and endanger all in the same house, or be re- 
their race. moved’ to places from which many parents shrink from 
having their children go. It would be a comparatively 
easy matter in connection with some existing hospital to 
have rooms and wards in which such patients could be. 
treated, and nearly all danger from infection prevented. In 
order that such provision could be safely made, it is likely 
that separate buildings would have to be used. In these it 
would be well to have two classes of rooms—one ciass 
handsomely furnished, and with all the luxuries that the 
most fastidious could. demand: and the other plainer and 
better adapted to persons of slender means. It would be 
well too, perhaps, to have a few larger rooms in which sev- 
eral beds could be placed, and persons received who are not 
able to pay for strictly private attendance. 


THE EAST-SIDE ART EXHIBITION. 

Tue University Settlement Society is doing practical 
missionary work among the poor people in New York. 
The most recent venture of the society has been an art ex- 
hibition modelled after those held annually for a dozen years 
past at St. Jude’s Church in the East End of London. The 
pictures exhibited in Grand Street were borrowed by a com- 
mittee of the University Settlement Society from collectors 
and artists, and such valuable works were secured that it 
was necessary to insure the collection for $150,000. Among 
the artists are Corot, Caztn, VoLion, DavusBieny, Prr- 
RAULT, J&rnOmMe, Kowarski, F. 8S. Caurcn, Brerstapt, Professor Donar, of Columbia College, in a recent letter 
LEFEBRE, HUNTINGTON, GABRIEL Max, W. M. Caase, J. to the Evening Post on this deficiency in the hospital service, 
Francis Murpny, HoMER Martin, Bruce CRAIN, GEORGE says: , 
H. Bocert, J. G. Brown, ALFRED Parsons, Epwin A. ' 
ABBEY, HAMILTON GiBsON, FREDERIC REMINGTON, JOSEPH kind than the fact that many private houses contain rooms that. 
PENNELL, Dana Gipson, and SanpForD GiFForD. Fol- can be readily isolated. “If, instead of making this individual 
lowing the example set by the managers of the London ex- provision against contagious diseases, a number of wealthy men 
hibition alluded to, ballots have been given to each visitor Would co-operate and subscribe a thousand dollars each, the prob- 
to this show, and an invitation extended to express an opin- lem would be solved, and our great city would be able to offer to 
: : . its homeless victims of diphtheria, small-pox, and scarlet fever 
ton 85 to the best picture on the walls. This vote will be better accommodations than the crowded wards of its charity hos- 
most interesting, as it will show how the taste of the.com- pitals.” : 
mon people differs or agrees with instructed critical judg- 
ment. At the London show the last vote was not material- ae —— 
ly different from what it probably would have been had it 
been taken in the most fashionable precincts of Mayfair. RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
It is probable that this art exhibition on the east side wilt 
be followed by others every year, and it is not unlikely that 
picture-owners in New York will be generous with their THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND 
works of art, and lend them to the society when requested. AMERICA. An Introduction to American History. 
By DouGLas CAMPBELL. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/7 a Box.) 


CITY FESTIVALS. By Witt CarLeton, Author of 
“Farm Ballads,” “City Ballads,”. etc. Illustrated. 


“Nothing more clearly shows the need of # hospital of this 








A DIPLOMATIC INCIDENT. 

Tue Borvp case, to say the least of it, is a decidedly un- 
pleasant incident in contemporary diplomatic history. It Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges 
would be eminently unfair to reflect on Captain Borvup @> co: Full Seal ry ya —— ~~ 
until the matter has been thoroughly investigated. So far bile sinecitiaoiiai 
as we can learn from the daily press, that officer enjoys an MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By MARIA 
enviable professional reputation, and he denies the more seri- Louise Poot, Author of “ Roweny in Boston,” 
rious charge that has been made against him. Why Minis- “Dally,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
ter COOLIDGE was so swift to send him home at the demand Se 
of the French government cannot be learned until further THE MAGIC INK, and Other Stories. By WILLIAM 
particulars are given to the public. BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illus- 

It is charged that Captain Borvp, acting in collusion with trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

a government clerk, obtained possession of the plans of , ’ -c : t s 
French defensive works, which were sold to the German LITERARY LARB MARES pay LONDON. ” 
and Italian governments. Captain Borup denies this accu- Lat ouunae Hu arene (New: Editios:)  SMustested 
sation, but it seems to be admitted that he did obtain the with over 70 Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


plans for the use and information of his own government. $1 75. 
Indeed, one foreign diplomat asserts that it was his duty to. THE VENETIANS. A Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, 
do this. : 


Author of “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc. Post 


This is the interesting phase of the question in its present 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 
« ’ ’ re al, 3 e 


status. Why should it be the duty of our representatives . 
abroad to play the part of spies in the countries to which HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. DE Hurst. 
they are accredited? It will not be an answer to say that Illustrated. 16mo,-Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

such is an old law of diplomacy. Diplomacy seems to have .,__ aa a ad = a 
many laws that are not in harmony with our modern code \ ESTY OF sponte a e ra Nov wip McL. 
of ethics. Any effort to formulate a logical excuse for sur. © GREENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


reptitious attempts on the secrets of governments would be p[ EGO PINZON, and the Fearful Voyage he took into 
an interesting but not an admirable feat of ratiocination. the Unknown Ocean, A.D. 1492. By JoHN RUSSELL 


be rule Ps piper asics aeraaga’ is the ct “a . = CORYELL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
ofticer as for a private citizen. man canno a private re - oe es siren ERO ae 
gentleman and te official sneak, and civilized adit iadt $1 25. In“ Harper’s Young People (New) Series. 
carry themselves toward one another with the same absence THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, 
of duplicity that marks the relations of honorable men. and Other Kentucky Articles. By JAMES LANE 
Captain Borup may not be guilty of any offence against. = A_tLEN, Author of “Flute and Violin and Other Ken- 
right conduct. It is to be hoped, for his own sake, and for tucky Tales and Romances.” Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
the sake of the army of the United States, that this will ny ae 
turn out to be so. Bat the act of which he is accused has anata 
been committed before, and, as we have seen, it is defended. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. New Edition, Re- 
Men strictly and severely punctilious in other relations vised by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 
have as diplomats obtained information concerning foreign MADCAP VIOLET.—KILMENY.—IN SILK ATTIRE.— 
powers through spies and bribery. The American people A PRINCESS OF THULE.—THE STRANGE ADVENT- 
ought to be too proud and too honorable to countenance URES OF A PHAETON.—A DAUGHTER OF WETH. 
Other volumes to follow. 


such conduct on the part of their diplomatic representatives. 

They can gain and hold their place among the nations of : 

the world without this medizevalism of diplomacy. THE EARL OF DERBY. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$1 oo. In “The Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.” 
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ici ‘ By G. W. E. Russell. $1 25.—SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCar- 
physicians last week for work during the summer among thy. $1 00.-VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley. #1 co. 
the sick poor of the city. For two months these physicians — ARI. OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By J. A. Froude, D.C.L. $1 00 


will each give eight hours a day in missionary work among = Other volumes to follow. 

the poor who are not able to employ and pay medical men r ITE IDES . , N 
for thelt services. This is seaek-dehadale, for it is unfor- STORIES AN D INTERL ye ‘idiacemdieaae 
tunately very frequently the case that disease, especially Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 

among the children of the poor, makes dangerous progress 
before any effort is made to arrest it. A lack of knowledge 
and a disregard of sanitary laws by poor people seriously 
raise the death rate every summer, and in many cases too, 
from a lack of ‘prompt medical attendance, illnesses that by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
might be cured are allowed to become chronic. It is only Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALQGUE 
sight that in charitable work the first consideration should = wi// de sent to any address on recetpt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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HENRY C. FRICK, 


CualRMAN OF THE CARNEGIE STEEL CoMPany. 


THE HOMESTEAD RIOTS. 


ONE of the most serious and disastrous riots that has ever 
occurred in America happened on the 6th of July at Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania, where are located the mills of the Car- 
negie Steel and Iron Company, of which Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie is the chief owner. This company, through its presi- 
dent, Henry C. Frick, arranged a scale of wages some time 
ago, and announced that the workmen of the company 
must agree to this scale by the 24th of June. It was decided 
by the workmen that the scale, which was a serious reduc- 
tion of rates, was unfair, and they refused to accede to it. 
In this determination they were backed up by the powerful 
labor organization, the Amalgamated Society of Steel and 
Iron Workers. Anticipating this refusal on the part of the 
workmen, Mr. Frick and his associates caused the works at 
Homestead to be enclosed by a high fence, on the top of 
which were placed several lines of barbed wire, and these 
lines were connected with the electric-light plant, so that a 
high current of electricity could be passed through them. 
Search-lighis were also put in position at various places in 
the works, so that even in the dark the approach of any 


body of men could be noted. These preparations for de- * 


fence greatly angered the workmen, who had been shut out 
of the mills after declining to accept the reduction of wages. 

The workmen announced that not only would they not 
themselves work at the proposed wages, but that they would 
prevent, by force if necessary, any other men from taking 
the places they had left vacaut. Homestead is a few miles 
from Pittsburg, on the Monongahela River, and all the men 
who live ‘there are employed in the Carnegie mills. The 
feeling, therefore, in regard to this labor question was uni- 
versal. If the mill managers should succeed in employing 
other hands than those that refused to work under the new 
conditions, the population of Homestead would be entirely 
changed, for these now living there would be obliged to 
move away. ‘The situation in this regard was somewhat 
different from that in an ordinary labor trouble, and the 
feeling was much more intense. 

A collision between the working-men who refused to work 
and any that the mill managers might employ from else- 
where seemed to the people in Pittsburg a foregone conclu- 
sion. Since the expiration of the time set by Mr. Frick 
when the men employed in the mills must sign an agreement 
to the changed scale, he bas persistently refused to discuss 
the subject farther with the representatives of his former 
employes or with officers of the Amalgamated Society. Mr. 
Frick’s refusal to discuss the matter at length angered the 
people of Homestead to such a degree that the whole popu- 
lation became a mob. 

On Tuesday. July Sth, the sheriff of Allegheny County 
went to Homestead and ordered the mob to disperse. He 
was assured by the leaders of the mob that he had better re- 
turn to Pittsburg and attend to less serious business. After 
attaching to the gate of the mill property a proclamation to 
the people to disperse and maintain order, the sheriff went 
back to Pittsburg and swore into service a number of special 
deputies. These he sent to Homestead. Upon their arrival 
they were met by the mob. and told that if they remained, 
they would do so at serious peril. The deputies of the sheriff 
also returned to Pittsburg. 

Meantime, Piukerton's Detective Agency, of Chicago, had 
employed several hundred men to act as watchmen of the 
mill. These men, engaged in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, were taken quictly to Pittsburg, and not informed 
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of the exact nature of the work expected of them or of the 
location of the property they were to watch. Having arrived 
in Pittsburg, these men were tuken to boats that had been 
prepared for them. There were some two hundred and 
seventy of them. 

As soon as they had embarked, the boats were towed away 
towards Homestead. This was Tuesday night. The people 
in Homestead had heard of the embarkation of men on boats 
for that place, and notwithstanding the secrecy of the move- 
ment under the direction of the Pinkertons, the men leading 
the mob knew whev the boats might be expected. Every 
one in Homestead was aroused in the night, and long before 
daylight there was an armed mob of some five thousand 
men awaiting the boats’ arrival. It was not known in Home- 
stead that these men were merely watchmen, but it was gen- 
erally believed that they were a contingent of mill-hands who 
were brought to operate the works. But this misapprehen- 
sion was of vo consequence, as a ‘‘ Pinkerton,” as these men 
ure called, is as unpopular among laboring men of the vari- 
ous organizations as a ** scab.” } 

The Homestead men had adopted a system of signals and 
had scouts stationed in every direction, so that the approach 
of a vessel, a train, or body of men could be told of there 
long before its arrival. They also had a little steamboat, 
the Edna. for use in scouting the river. At four o'clock 
Wednesday morning three horsemen galloped into Home- 
stead, and immediately there was a cry heard throughout 
the town: * To the river! to the river! The Pinkertons are 
coming!” ; ; : 

The Edna also blew her whistle, signalling a confirmation 
of the news the horsemen had brought. Now there was a 
frenzy of excitement in the town, and the men, armed with 
pistols, muskets, rifles, shot-guns, and clubs, hurried to the 
river-front. There they saw the Edna aeprenening, followed 
by a steamer with two low-lying barges in tow. These were 
the vessels upon which the watchmen had embarked. The 
crowd, as soon as the vessels were perceived, rushed for the 
mill landing, which was within the enclosure before alluded 
to. The fence was torn down, and there was a race between 
the steamer and the mob as to which should first reach the 
landing. The mob won this race by nearly a hundred yards, 
and before the barges were vear the landing the river-bank 
was lined with armed and hostile men. 

There was a brief parley between the men on the boats 
and the workmen on the river-bank. While this was in 
progress some one from the boat fired a Winchester rifle, 
und then a serious battle begun. The concealed arms of the 
Homestead people were now exposed,.and the firing was 
spirited on both sides. The boats moved off and attempted 
to effect a landing at another place, but here again they 
were frustrated. At the first fire several men in the mob 
fell, killed and wounded, and there were casualties also on 
the boats, the leader of the Pinkerton watchmen being the 
first to be struck. The mob took out a hand-engine, and at- 
taching it to an oil-tank, pumped oil into the river, and 
tried to set this afire. The oi) was lubricating, not illumi- 
nating oil, however, and the fire would not kindle. Had this 
effort succeeded, the two hundred and seventy Pinkerton 
men would probably have been roasted to death. 

There was now a lull in the battle, and the men on the 
shore held a meeting. O'Donnell, one of the leaders, coun- 
selled moderation, and insisted that nothing could be gained 
by further bloodshed. The pilot of the steamer had been 
driven by the firing from his post, and so the barges could 
not be taken away. The crowd decided to bold the boats 
until the arrival of the sheriff, and then have the Pinkerton 
men arrested on the charge of murder. While the crowd of 
mill-hands were still discussing the situation, a white hand- 
kerchief was waved from one of the boats. This was a sig- 
nal of surrender. The Pinkerton men stipulated for condi- 
tions, and asked assurances as to their safety in case they 
gave themselves up. These assurances were given by the 
leaders, and the boats were brought to the landing. 

Then the Pinkerton men disembarked, and were placed 
under guard, and moved toward the jail. The leaders were 
in earnest in their promises to protect their prisoners, but 
they were powerless to do so. The progress toward the 
jail was like running the gauntlet. Men, boys, and women 
broke through the guards, and stabbed and clubbed the dis- 
armed prisoners. Stones were thrown at them as they stag- 
gered hurriedly along. It was cruel and cowardly business 
this, and scarcely a single man of all those who surrendered 
escaped unhurt. 

The jail was too small to hold the prisoners, and a neigh- 
boring hall was used both as prison and hospital. Later the 
sheriff took possession of the prisoners, and had them con- 
veyed to Pittsburg. The mob was left in charge of the 
works. During the day the sheriff telegraphed to the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, saying that he had not the power to 
maintain the peace, and asking for military assistance. The 
Governor replied that he would not call out the militia un- 
til all the resources of the local civil authorities had been 
exliausted. The sheriff called 
upon all good citizens to help 
him suppress the disorder, 
but not more than sixty men 
responded to the call. 

It is not known certainly, 
when this paper goes to press, 
what the casualties amount 
to. But there were six work- 
ing-men killed and seventeen 
wounded. Of the Pinkerton 
men two were killed and 
more than two hundred 
wounded. Mr. Frick, in be- 
half of the Carnegie Com- 
pany, says that the company 
is taking no hand in the mat- 
ter, but will hold the county 
responsible for any damage 
to property. The men em- 
ployed by the Pinkerton 
agency were employed, how- 
ever, for the Carnegie Com- 
pany. Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
is in Europe, and was at Brae- 
mar, in Scotland, the day the 
fight occurred. He was said 
to be very much excited and 
distressed. The riot has been 
mentioned both in the United 
States Senate and House of 
Representatives. In the lat- 
ter body a resolution was of- 
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fered instructing a committee 
to investigate and report the 
cause of the trouble. 
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RESTORATION OF YOSEMITE 
WATERFALLS. 

In establishing the Yosemite National Park, a reservatic, 
of 1500 square miles surrounding the Yosemite Valley grant 
Congress sought to protect the water-sheds of the Merce, 
and Tuolumne rivers, and preserve such a flow of wat, 
throughout the year as would insure an adequate supply fo: 
the falls that add so much to the charm and attractivenes. 
of scenery in the valley. Incidentally, the protection of 1); 
water-shed is a practical bevefit to the State of California. j;, 
the preservation of forests and the storage of water for jr; 
gation, For more than a quarter of a century the tract noy 
included within the lines of the Park has been the summe; 
grazing-ground for wandering herds of cattle and flocks o{ 
sheep, and for several years past more than 100,000 sheer 
have been pastured upon this portion of the public domain. 

The irresponsible and usually ignorant men who herd thy 
great bunds of sheep in the mountains have no concern fv; 
anything but feed, and neither know nor care what damux: 
they do to the forests and streams. It is their custom, when 
they leave the mountains in the fall, to start innumerable 
fires in the brush, and as everything is dry as tinder afte; 
the long hot California summer, these fires not only sweep 
away the undergrowth and kill the saplings, but scorch and 
eventually top-kill the larger forest-trees. The tender green 
shoots aud seedlings that come up in the spring are eaten 
by the sheep, and renewal of forest growth is thereby pre. 
vented. It is unnecessary to yee out the effect thereof 
upon the water supply. New York’s experience with the 
Adirondack forests und the water-shed of the Hudson hus 
been a public lesson on that subject. 

United States troops were employed last year, and will be 
this year, in keeping sheep and cattle out of the Park, and 
the beneficial effects of the protection are already apparent. 
Last year there were vo forest fires in the Park, and in the 
course of an examination of the great fir tinber belt, made 
under the directions of the State Bourd of Forestry, I noticed 
that a thick growth of seedlings had sprung up on moun. 
tain slopes usually kept bare and barren by the sheep. 

But while the protection now afforded will prevent fur. 
ther injury to the forests, it will require many years to re- 
store them to their original condition; and meanwhile the 
larger trees will die and fall, the winter snows will be left 
exposed to the sun, the water will be wasted in spring floods, 
and the streams will run dry, or nearly so, in August. It is 
obvious that the natural conservation of water supply must 
be supplemented by artificial storage, and prelim.nary steps 
to that end have been taken in Congress. 

Congressman Caminetti, of California, who is actively 
and intelligently interested in forestry and the preservation 
of streams, has usked for an appropriation to pay for sur 
veys of reservoir sites in the mountains surrounding the 
Yosemite Valley, with a view to storing water in the streams 
thut supply the numerous falls. 

Under existing conditions, the waterfalls of Yosemite 
Valley are seen at their best in June, aud after that rapidly 
diminish, and disappear entirely during the season when the 
valley is olherwise most attractive. The Yosemite Fall, 
where the water of a large creek takes a plunge of almost 
half a mile downward from the crest of the valley wall, is 
one of the most famous features of Yosemite scenery; but 
at the time of year when tourists from abroad find it most 
conveuieut to visit the valley there is no waterfall, only a 
discolored streak on the dry face of the cliff. 

Bridal Veil Fall, a lacelike ribbon nearly 900 feet long, 
iridescent with rainbow hues its whole length, becomes a 
mere trickling film over the rocks. 

The vast volume of Nevada Fall, that plunges in a broad 
sheet of fuum 600 fect downward into a roaring, seething 
caldron, and fiils all the caiion-with spray, dwindles to an 
insignificant dribble in October; and when its waters come 
to the precipice that makes Vernal Fall—perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the Yosemite cataracts—there is scarcely so 
much of them as would flow from a street hydrant. 

The Senuuel Fall (3270 feet), Widow’s Tears, and a dozen 
or twenty other spring falls and cascades, vanish utterly ear- 
ly in the summer, and leave no trace. 

Yosemite Fail could be maintained either by damming the 
creek or by turning a portion of the waters of Tuolumne 
River into its bed through a flume about 20 miles long. A 
dam 100 yards in length across the mouth of Litue Yosemite 
Valley would store plenty of water for Nevada and Vernal 
falls, und a supply for the Bridal Veil could be secured by 
inaking a reservoir of the meadows along the creek. 

Mirror Lake, a beautiful little sheet of water, a perfect 
mirror of the mountains, at the mouth of Tenaya Canon, 
becomes an unsightly pool of mud when the flow of water 
ceases in the creek. A dam 1400 feet long at Lake Tenaya, 
cight miles distant and much higher in the mountains, would 
not only keep Mirror Lake full, but would store a vast 
umount of water for the Merced that would be precious 2s 
gold to the irrigation districts of the plains. 

Chilnualna Falls, near Wawona, in the southern part of 
the National Park, a seriés of seven cataracts and cascades, 
ure. as beautiful as any of the waterfalls in the valley itself— 
in many respects even more lovely and interesting—and in 
any other part of the world would be the Mecca of innumer- 
able summer pilgrims. The blight of deforestation has fallen 
upon Chilnualna, and can be removed only by the building 
of storage reservoirs or the turning of other waters into the 
bed of its parent stream. 

It will cost a great deal of money to carry out the contem- 
plated scheme of restoration, but in added beauty and at- 
tracliveness of the Yosemite Park, as well as in utilitarian 
benefit to the people of a great State, the work will be well 
worth the expense. ALLEN KELLY, 

Head Forester of California. 


GOING ABROAD. 


THE American's dream of happiness is going abroad; and 
the better American he is, the more he longs for a trip to 
the Old World, whose history of century upon century bas 
an all-powerful fascination for us bantlings of the new hem- 
isphere. To-day it is no exaggeration to say that one’s 
education can hardly be called complete without a European 
excursion as a final touch to the home polish. Paris and 
London, Berlin and Vienna, Rome, Venice, and Naples, are 
so many Meccas to the American tourist, who is, with his 
oftentimes prodigal liberality, a perfect godsend to the shop 
and hotel keepers all over Europe, accustomed as they are 
to the more scrupulous accountings of their native customers 
And now that there exists a fleet of six-day Atlantic liners. 
there can be nothing excepting the fear of the mal de mer or 
the lack of the ready coin to pay your way to keep any ove 
from ging abroad. But this, tov, has ‘been reduced to a 














inimum. We frequently read of how little a European 
trip ea be managed for—even as low as $300 for three 
months; but no one has ever survived the experiment long 


enough to recount his or her pleasures. They may have 
accomplished the task, but, oh, how silent they are concern- 
a Id ' 

ing eee day at the docks of any of our huge ocean-going 
boats is an interesting and amusing occasion. The dock 
itself is nothing more than a long shed stretching out sev- 
eral hundred feet into the river, with two offices, one on 
either side, and littered all over with casks, bales, and cases 
of merchandise, either uncalled for from the last steamer in 
or waiting for the next outgoing vessel. And the baggage! 
It comes down on the transfer wagons and on the hotel 
‘Iyuses and carriage foot-boards—mountains of it. Some of 
it is labelled ‘* Cabin,” but most of it ** Hold,” and you see it 
run up the baggage gangway and swung out over the open 
hatchway. There 1s @ rattle and crash at the donkey-engine 
as these American “ boxes” are consigned to the depths be- 
low. Next in importance is the hand baggage, and this 
consists not only of bags, but overcoats, rugs, and wraps of 
every conceivable description, The inexperienced traveller 
has been told that they weigh all the trunks in Europe, and 
charge accordingly, 80 he loads himself down with bundles 
and boxes galore, forgetting that the first principle of a suc- 
cessful going abroad 18 to travel in “light marching order.” 

It is surprising, too, how much enthusiasm can be kindled 
in the breasts of your friends when you are going abroad. 
In fact, you never can tell the measure of your own popu- 
larity until an occasion of this kind, when they combine to 
vive vou a “send-off,” often going so far as to hire a tug 
and an *' Eyetalian” band of music to accompany the party 

« abroad as far down the bay as the chartered steamer 

» keep pace with the Cunard, White Star, Guion, or Inman 

‘er. or, What is more to the point, when the “send-off” 
arty reach a few of the white-caps and the inrolling swell 
from the lower bay. Some friends have come all smiles 
and cheers, others lgchrymose and full of sighs. And there 
hy the rail is a party of five silent and constrained amid so 
much light-heartedness and hilarity. It is mother and father 
and two sisters; the brother is leaning against a pile of steam- 
er chairs, and the wandering eager look, that brilliant sunken 
eye. and hectic flush on the pale wan cheek tell why he, 
when too late, is going abroad. : 

And how many times some people will kiss each other! 
And how many last messages, and frequently, too, commis- 
sions Which mean an infraction of Uncle Sam’s custom 
laws at the end of the return trip, are exchanged at the last 
moment! 

In the midst of all this turmoil and crowding and pushing 
to and fro, the old-timers, with their record of many voy- 
ages, look on in amused disgust, and wonder why some peo- 
ple can make such a fuss about such a little thing as going 
abroad. 

A fortune, too, is spent on flowers. Huge baskets, set 
pieces, wreaths, bouquets, and cut flowers ad infinitum cover 
the tables of ‘Social Hall,” and make the already close at- 
mosphere heavier and more unbearable yet by their sweet 
pertumes. To me this floral extravagance means a ridic- 
ulous waste of money. In a m 4 they have wilted and 
drooped, and are thrown overboard. : 

Here comes an excited group up the companionway. You 
hear a confused jumble between man and woman about 
keys left on her bureau, and you are conscious she has left 
the kevs of her steamer trunk behind. The man fairly shoots 
own the gangway, leaps into the nearest cab, and begins a 
wild drive for those keys. Meanwhile the woman haunts 
the entrance to the gangway, and five minutes after the man 
is gone she finds the missing key securely stowed away in 
her pocket-book. Her troubles of going abroad are begin- 
ning early. 

Now that ponderous whistle deafens the ears of all on board. 
There are final tears and smiles and embracings, a rush down 
the gangway by the well-dressed mob, and then some climb 
on the near-by cases or gather on the outer end of the dock to 
catch the last glimpse of the ship. Handkerchiefs are tied 
to canes and parasols; there is much cheering and last fare- 
wells. One young man calls out in a stentorian voice, ‘* Give 
my love to Mary!” whereat there are cheersand laughter. And 
now at the far end of the dock there is a rattle and rumble, 
and two cabs come tearing along—one contains a belated 
passenger, who has just time to scramble on board; the other, 
the man who went after the key. And as the lady holds up 
the missing article, a conciliatory smile upon her face, that 
man sinks back upon a bale of goods, looking unutterable 
things. The key to the situation is plain to everybody. Now 
the “planks” are down, and slowly and silently the huge 
black ship, that seems so high out of the water that she looks 
like a great warehouse afloat, backs out of her dock, and is 
soon in mid-stream. Slowly yet she swings around, and 
finally squares away, her nose pointing for the Narrows. A 
moment she seems to hang, and to be taken aback by the 
tide, then forges ahead. The flag is dipped, then hauled 
down from the flag-pole on the dock, and those on board are 
al last going abroad. Harry P. Mawson. 


BROOKLYN'S NEW ARMORIES. 


SINCE early in the present century when Brooklyn was 
but a small village of little consequence, her sons have been 
imbued with the martial spirit. As Brooklyn grew in size, 
population, and importance, the martial spirit also pro- 
eressed, until at the present day there has developed from 
the * awkward squad ” of country lads with a wisp of straw 
and hay twisted about either ankle, drilling upon the village 
green to the command of ‘‘ Hay-foot! Straw-foot!” a group 
of the best-drilled and most finely uniformed, canibeet, and 
disciplined military organizations on this continent. Not 
only will they pass muster with honor to themselves along- 
‘ide of anything American, but they will compare favor- 
ably with anything European in the military line. 

Brooklyn has always taken good care of her military or- 
tanizations; They were her pride and bvast half a century 
ago, and they are to-day. If she had reason to look with 
}leasure upon her marching platoons in the days when Gen- 
eral John B. Woodward’s tall bear-skin cap and monstrous 
‘pompon, which he wore when sergeant - major, towered 
above the ranks, and gave warning of their approach, she 
las more reason now to regard with thoughts of martial ex- 
hilaration the serried, tramping columns, who look upon 
pipe Woodward:as the grandfather of the organizations 
O ay. 

The Brooklyn soldiers have always been well housed. It 
Was a —_ leap from the old City Armory in Henry Street, 
where no less than five and six different organizations ‘were 
housed, to the present quarters of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
and Twenty-third regiments, and it will be as long a leap 
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ahead when they leave their present homes to occupy those 
now in course of erection for them. ‘The new armories for 
the above organizations will be equalled by few, and sur- 
passed by none in the United States. That great problem 
which has been the drawback to the erection of New York 
city armories has not been a factor in Brooklyn, as, first of 
all, the organizations have been given all the ground ‘they 
desired whereon to build. 

The Thirteenth Regiment, aptly called ‘‘the Mother of 
ie. aay amin *as from her ranks_all other Brooklyn military 

ies have grown, now occupy quarters on Flatbush Av- 
enue at the corner of Hanson Place. Their new home, 
whieh is herewith represented, is now in course of erection 
on Sumner Avenue, where it occupies the entire block be- 
tween Jefferson and Putnam avenues. The structure, now 
up to the second story, has its main front and administra- 
tion building on Sumner Avenue, being 200 feet in width, 
with a — of 480 feet on the other avenues, 300 feet of 
which will be used as the grand drj}l hall, which will be 300 
by 200 feet in size, less the thickness of the walls. The ad- 
ministration building will occupy the remaining 180 feet, 
and contain company rooms, officers’ quarters, small drill- 
rooms, quarters for the band, drum corps, and veterans, a 
magnificent suite of parlors, grand gymnasium, library, and 
other conveniences and accommodations not deemed ‘neces- 
sary in armories erected 25 years ago. The basement will 
contain all the machinery necessary for steam-heating the 
building and lighting it by electricity, bowling-alleys, a mag- 
nificent rifle range the full length of the building, and tub 
and plunge baths commodious enough to accommodate a 
whole company at once. In fact, the entire building will be 
one grand lyceum, where, aside from their duties as soldiers, 
the members may spend a day or evening at almost any 
kind of healthful and pleasant recreation. Colonel David 
E. Austen, the commander of the regiment, so called, and 
admitted by all to be a superior officer and one of the ablest 
tacticians this country ever produced, has brought his com- 
mand up to great efficiency in difficult dril]s and field move- 
ments.. He believes ‘that all work and’ no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” therefore he fosters athletic exercises, 
both gymnastic and field, among the members of his com- 
mand. In consequence of this, they occupy the long winter 
evenings with calisthenics, gymnastics, and in-door baseball. 
When once in their new home, these sports will take new 
impetus, and the members, now almost unconquerable, will 
render themselves more so. 

The new armory will undoubtedly be finished ready for 
occupation by the coming autumn. The material used in 
its construction is granite for the substructure, with the 
building in brick with stone trimmings. It was designed 
by Rudolph L. Daus, a Brooklyn architect, and was original- 
ly not to cost more than $300,000 exclusive of ground, but 
necessary changes will probably bring the cost up to over 
$400,000. It is being paid for by the county of Kings. 

The Twenty-third Regiment of National Guard, State of 
New York, also have their new armory—situated on Bedford 
Avenue, and taking up the entire block between Atlantic 
Avenue and Pacific Street—well under way. Like the armo- 
ry building for the Thirteenth Regiment, it is a castellated 
structure in the medieval style of Norman architecture. 
Many competent critics prefer it to the former, and say 
that, while not being so fortresslike, it will be more beauti- 
ful and fully as military-looking in appearance. As to its 
utility and impregnability there can be no doubt. 

The new building, which covers a plot of 500 feet on Pa- 
cific Street and about 460 on Atlantic Avenue, is now up 
above the first story. The main front is on a diagonal line, 
on Bedford Avenue, measuring 230 feet. The mean width 
of the building is over 200 feet, leaving the interior 200 feet 
wide in the clear. The rear of the building will contain a 
grand drill hall, 200 by 300 feet, without obstructions, while 
the Bedford Avenue front will be reserved for the adminis- 
tration building, which will be three stories in height, flanked 
on the Bedford Avenue ‘and Pacific Street corner with a 
handsome battlemented and turreted tower 136 feet in 
height. The interior of the armory will be of the same gen- 
eral character as that of the Thirteenth Regiment, containing 
all the latest improvements and modern conveniences. As 
to the location of the armory, Colonel John N. Partridge 
commander of *‘ Ours,” as the Twenty-third Regiment is fre- 
quently called, was peculiarly fortunate in securing the site 
where he did, as it is regarded as the best in‘ Brooklyn. The 
material employed in construction is heavy blocks of red- 
brown freestone, laid in ashlar.courses for the first story,with 


~ pressed brick and terra-cotta ornamentation to match for the 


rest of the building. A notable feature will be the large 
pointed arch over the main entrance, in the key-stone of 
which will be carved the regimental coat of arms aud the 
motto, ‘‘ Vigilantia,” of ‘* Ours.” 

The Twenty-third Regiment is composed of the very best 
element among the young men of Brooklyn, and, fortunate- 
ly, has never been rent by those internal dissensions which 
have raged in neighboring organizations. 
among other things, in fine exhibition drills and street-parade 
marches and long-range marksmanship. The members also 
have a penchant for the terpsichorean art,in which they are as 
adept as the members of the Thirteenth are in athletics. The 
bew armory was designed by architects Fowler & Hough, 
of New York, both members of the regiment, and will cost 
somewhere between $300,000 and $350.000, which will be 
paid by the State of New York—#$300,000 having been ap- 
propriated by the Legislature in 1889. It is expected that 
the armory will be ready for occupation by next Thanks- 

iving. 

: The Fourteenth Regiment of National Guard as at present 
composed is the successor to that organization known during 
the early days of the rebellion asthe “* Fighting Fourteenth.” 
At the bloody battle of Groveton, where they bore the brunt 
of the Confederate attack upon the Union lines; they gained 
a new name, being dubbed by the Confederates, ‘‘’Fhe Red- 
Legged Devils,” on account of their desperate Sighting quali- 
ties, and the fact that they wore red trousers. Many of the 
present members of the organization participated in that 
desperate engagement, and many more of the members are 
the sons and grandsons of men who fought in the ranks of 
the old Fighting Fourteenth. 

The Fourteenth Regiment are at present housed in the old 
State Arsenal on North Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, but they 
too will soon move to a new home. Already the walls of 
their handsome new armory, designed by Architect William 
Mundell, are rising into tangible shape on Eighth Avenue 
between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets, with the front 
toward Prospect Park. This site was chosen by Colonel 
Harry Michell, as he believed that the location would bring 
to his command a very desirable class of recruits. The plot 
of ground owned by the regiment is 200 by 547 feet in size, 
but only 365 feet of the depth will be used at present, 200 
feet square of which will be used as the main drill hall, and 
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165 feet with 200 feet front for the administration building 
The interior arrangements are practically the same as those of 
the other new armories. The building will cost about $340,000 
exclusive of the land, and will be constructed of red pressed 
brick, Warsaw bluestone,.and terra-cotta. It will not be 
ready for occupancy before next summer. With its comple- 
tion, Brooklyn will contain three of the handsémest armories 
of the National Guard in the United States, with drill halls 
of such magnificent proportions that an entire régiment can 
be formed in line in them without a break in the ranks. 
HENRY Batcu InGRam. 


THE COUNTRY IN JULY. 
WHERE glistening in the softness of the night 
The vagrant will-o’-wisps do greet the sight; 
Where fragrance baffling permeates the breeze 
That gently flouts the grasses and the trees; 
Where every flying thing doth seem to be 
Instinct with sweetly sensuous melody; 
Where hills and dales assume their warmest phase, 
With here and there a scarf of Opal haze 
To soften their luxuriant attire; 
Where one can almost hear the elfin choir 
Across the meadow-land, down in the wood, 
In songs of gladness—there are all things good, 
Ah! ye who seek the spot where joys abide, 
Awake! Awake! Seek out the country-side, 
And through the blue gray July haze see life 
All free from care, from sorrow, and from strife. 

JoHn KENDRICK Banas. 


PERSONAL, 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON, the distinguished comedian, and Lav- 

RENCE HvTTon, one of the best-known of New York’s men 
of letters, were among those whom Yale University honored 
with the degree of M.A. at its Commencement on the 29th 
of June. 
The sale by M. ALEXANDRE Dumas of the rare art trea- 
sures in his Paris house was not due to the dictation of econ- 
omy, for he is, in all probability, the richest of French au- 
thors. The income he receives from his successful plays is 
large, and this is increased by the royalties from his father's 
novels, and by the handsome marriage portion brought him 
by his wife, a Russian lady of rank and fortune. M. Dumas 
is missed nowadays from the Paris boulevards, where his 
eccentric figure was once well known. -He has retired to his 
country-seat at Marly, and expects to pass the remaining 
years of his life there. These years will probably not be 
many, for though still designated as Dumas fils, the author 
of the Lady of the Camellias is seventy. He has almost en- 
tirely abandoned literary work. 

—The Queen’s nnnual outings cost the British tax-payer 
a pretty penny. Her Majesty ’s trip to Grasse last year 
caused an outlay of fully $50,000—exactly one year’s sal- 
ary of the President of the United States—and it was esti- 
mated that the Continental tour this year would invelve no 
greater expenditure, but the visit to Darmstadt and other 
détours from the original journey raised the entire cost of 
the trip to $75,000. In 1888, when the Queen visited Flor 
ence and Berlin, the expense was even heavier. 

—The late CHARLES STEWART PARNELL left two brothers, 
JoHN HowarD PARNELL, a man of nearly fifty, who lives 
in Georgia, and HENryY TuporR PARNELL, a barrister-at-law, 
who is a few years younger, and who lives on an estate in 
Ireland. Each of these brothers is college-bred, and each, 
like the late Mr. PARNELL, is a man of fine physique. 
Americans are more familiarly acquainted with the elder 
brother, whose Georgia peach farm is occasionally ‘* written 
up” in the press. He bears a marked facial resemblance to 
the deceased home-ruler, and is a strong adherent of his 
cause, but au unconquerable diffidence prevents him from 
advocating it with success on the platform. 

—JaMEs R. Cooke, who was recently graduated from the 
Medical School of Boston University, has been totally blind 
from infancy, and is probably the only person deprived of 
eyesight on whom the degree of M.D. was ever conferred. 
He is thirty years old, and Jed his class, passing his examina- 
tions with remarkable credit. Dr. Cooke expects to spend 
next year in hospital practice, and will then devote himself 
to diseases of the lungs and heart. 

—One of General Boorn’s Salvation Army soldiers at the 
New York barracks of the army is WILHELM von PuTT- 
KAMER, an Officer of noble birth and of distinguished record. 
He is a son of RoBERT VON PUTTKAMER, once German Min- 
ister of Justice, and a nephew of Prince Bismarck. The 
young officer saw service in the Franco-Prussian, Chilian, 
and Russo-Turkish wars, and carries a bullet in his lung. 
He was recruited into the Salvation ranks at San Francisco 
a few years ago. 

—General RussELL A. ALGER recently gave an exhibition 
of personal courage by vaulting over the railing of the porch 
in front of his residence in Detroit to the ground below, and 
apprehending an intruder who was maliciously despoiling 
his flower bed. General ALGER was suffering from a lame 
knee, by which he was confined to the house at the time, but 
he forgot the pain in the excitement of the moment, and 
caught. the man after a vigorous chase. 

—An Indiana captain who had many opportunities of see- 
ing General Grant during the Vicksburg campaign says that 
the only thing about which the great commander was oste- 
tatious was his horsémanship. He usually wore a slouch- 
hat, a plain blouse, aiid, high boots, and many a first lieuten- 
ant dressed better, but his horse was always well cared for. 
When General Grassyode down a line on review, he rode 
‘like a man shot out of a gun,” and the only halts he made 
were to shake hands with perepnal friends; of whom he had 
many in-the army. 

—Mr. CLEVELAND'’s life at Gray Gables does not involve 
a great deal of hard work. After breakfast, which is over 
usually by half past nine, the ex-President devotes a short 
time to his correspondence, and then prepares for the real 
business of the morning—fishivg in’Buzzard’s Bay: - His cat- 
boat is anchored at the pier, less than’a stone’s-throw from 
the house; and as soon as Mr. CLEVELAND has donned his 
weather-stained yellow fishing clothes and stepped aboard, 
the start is made. An old skipper sails the boat, while the 
ex-President gives his entire attention to hooks and lines. 
These fishing trips last usually till one o’clock, when Junch 
is served at Gray Gables, and the time intervening before 
dinner Mr. CLEVELAND devotes to a cigar, a briel nap, a 
drive about the village, or another —— on the water. Af- 
ter dinner there is an hour’s chat with Mrs. CLEVELAND or 
an occasional visitor, and by the time ten o’clock has struck, 
the ex-President is ready for bed. 
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VERY one knows that the official capital of Switzerland is 

Bern; but the federal city, in spite of its arcaded streets, 

its ancient fountains, and its Bears’ Den on the banks of 

the Aar, where bears still live as in olden days, supported 

by the municipality, has a history nothing like as impor- 

tant as that of Geneva, the name of which calls up a past of conflict 

and glory, and which since the Reformation has been one of the in- 

tellectual centres of the civilized world. True, the ancient republic of 

Bern can also boast of her hours of heroism and days of grandeur, and 

her history, though of comparatively local interest, is rich in examples 

of courage, energy, and love of independence. But for all that, we 

cannot say of her, as it has been said of Geneva, that she is the 

‘grain of musk which perfumes Europe,” still less that she is the 
“world in a,nutshell.” 

‘lhe first stroll taken by a stranger on arrival in Geneva will reveal 
to him the existence of two towns united in one or entangled together. 
On leaving the station he will pass on the right the quite modern 
church which the patient efforts of Catholicism have succeeded in 
ereciing in ** Protestant Rome,” and in which the zeal of the Kultur- 
Avmp? has installed Pére Hyacinthe, and follow the broad thorough- 
fure Known as the Rue du Mont Blanc, which is lined with shops and 
presents a most animated scene. After crossing the Rhone, which 


Norr.— Paris,” the first paper of the series entitled ‘* Capitals of the World,” was 


published: in No, 1837 of Hanrer’s Weexiy; the eecond paper, ‘*St. Petersburg,” in . 


gS a third paper, “‘ Constantinople,” in No. 1846; the fourth paper, ** Rome,” 
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issues from the lake as a wide, limpid, an 


or, if the weather be favorable, will admir 


(QUES ROUSSEAU 


d transparent stream, the visit 
e the magnificent panorama of 


the Alps spread out before him. Opposite to him, amongst the moun 
tains of the middle distance, rise the white mass of Mont Blane, the 
snow-clad Buet, the gleaming ridges of the Aiguille Verte, forming to 
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CALVIN AND THE FOUR SYNDICS IN THE COURT-YARD OF THE COLLEGE OF GENEVA.—Arter tux Picturg sy Hoviss. 





gether an accumulation of va- 
porous snow which sometimes 
seems to be floating in the sky. 

Fogs often completely envelop 
this chain of mountains, and 
their - disappearance — entirely 
changes the character of the 
landscape; it is then the lesser 
heights of the foreground which 
arrest attention, not swallowed 
up in the dazzling whiteness 
of perpetual snow, but stand 

ing out as rocky heights, like 
the Vergys or the Brezon, or as 
grass-clad slopes like the less 
savage-looking pyramid of the 
Mole, or even bright with ver- 
dure like the sides of the Voi- 
rons. The nearest of these 
mountains, the Saléve, over 

looking the town, has a very 
marked individuality of its 
own—a nameless sadness and 
severity, a strange aggressive 
sullenness, with its arid slopes, 
on which stunted bushes cling 
to the bare rocks, and its few 
trees on the upper ridges a little 
below the domelike summit, 
which is sparsely clad -with 
grass. But the visitor crosses 
the bridge amongst flights of 
gulls, as tame here in the win- 
ter as are the sparrows of the 
Luxembourg, and finds himself 
on the left bank of the Rhone, 
where the two towns meet—the 
old and the new. 

The old town, built on a bill, 
is cramped and-gloomy. In the 
lower part, congregating espe- 
cially about the little Gothic 
church of La Madeleine, are 
numerous narrow, damp, un- 
healthy streets. The houses, 
some of which date from the 
fifteenth or even the fourteenth 
century, are tumbling to pieces. 
The better ones have central 
courts, on to which open rooms 
without air or light, the low 
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windows being further darkened by galleries. These large 
houses, with one gloomy story above another, and tumble- 
down hovels in which the damp oozes from the walls, are 
densely populated, and resemble the poor quarters of ch 
cities. In the upper part of the town, with the Cathedral o 
Saint Pierre, the Hotel de Ville, and the Arsenal, are the hé- 
tels of the oldest families of Geneva (the De Saussures, the 

De la Rives, the Neckers, etc.). This quarter was and still is 
the aristocratic quarter—the quarter of the *‘ upper ten thou- 
samd.” as the Radicals call them—and these upper ten thou- 
sand still prefer it to the elegance of the new quarters, partly 
because they are used to it and partly out of respect for the 
traditions of the past. For all that, the streets are monoto- 
nous and nearly as narrow, nearly as dark, as those of the 
low town, and there is absolutely nothing beautiful about the 
buildings. “Fhe Cathedral of Saint Pierre, for instance, the 
original building of which dates from the tenth century, has 
been at different periods added to, cut about, decorated, and 
restored until it has a composite character of a most unpleas- 
ing kind; it is gray, gloomy, forbidding, and the crowded 
details spoil the general effect. The Hotel de Ville, more 
curious and of more personal interest, if I may so express 
myself, is specially remarkable for the inclined plane which 
serves as a staircase and leads to the council chambers.* To 
sum up, the only advantage of the upper town Is the very 
fine view obtained from some of its hétels and from the 
Promenade de la Treille, of the lake and of the Jura Moun- 
tains. noe ‘ 

Going down the Promenade de la Treille, the visitor finds 

himself in the new part of Geneva, which is as spacious, 
elegant, and comfortable as the old town is the reverse. 
The promenade leads on to the Place Neuve. nearly all of 
the buildings on which are of quite recent construction. If 
he has a taste for ornate and insignificant modern architect- 
ure, he will not fail to admire the theatre built on the model 
of the Opera-house of Paris. He will go into the Musée 
Rath, where a few good pictures may interest him, and in 
obedience to his Baedekar, he will look at the equestrian 
statue of General Dufour, the Conservatoire de Musique, 
from which issues a confused sound of several pianos, vio- 
lins, and other instruments, and the so-called Batiment 
Electoral, surnamed the Boite aux Gifles, in memory of 
scenes of which this sobriquet sufficiently indicates the 
character. Our traveller will note that these several build- 
ings are well plannéd and suitable for their various pur- 
poses, but he will find but little to gratify his esthetic fac- 
ulty. Then he will pass into the fine avenue of chestnuts 
known as the Promenade des Bastions, pass between the 
borders of the Botanic Garden and the massive and spacious 
buildings of the University and the Public Library, and 
catching sight amongst the trees of the gleam of bronze, he 
will pause before a group which will, I think, altogether 
stupefy him with amazement. This group is called “ Le 
Temps découvrant la Vérité” (Time discovering Truth). It 
is symbolic, and represents an old man about to remove the 
last pieces of clothing veiling a young woman, who holds 
up a torch to throw light upon the operation, which does 
not appear to surprise her in the least. The visitor will 
very quickly turn away from this symbolic group, and 
walking straight on, he will pass between several elegant 
villas till he comes to the Champel quarter, which is the 
most pleasing, the brightest, freshest, most smiling part of 
New Geneva. 

Strictly speaking, Champel is not a quarter, but a kind | 
of little suburb backed on to the metropolis, which it gayly 
gazes down on from its hill. It is a miniature watering- 
place, with its hydropathic establishment on the banks of 
the Arve, its green thickets of Beau Séjour, its pretty little 
houses surrounded by gardens, its fine open country, and 
last, not least, its tower—its surprising tower—built a few 
years ago in the style bords du Rhin, which tourists visit as 
conscientiously as if it were a true antique. The streets of 
Champel all run down to the Arve, which is spanned by no 
bridge, so that the place retains a rare quiet and seclusion, 
where one may fancy one’s self far away from the town, 
where one really is beneath old trees with a peaceful, almost 
level landscape before one, for here the Jura sinks down to 
join the last slopes of the Saléve chain. 

In taking the walk we have just described, the traveller 
has passed by many of the ‘‘ curiosities ” mentioned in guide- 
books—the monument to the Duke of Brunswick, immor- 
talized by the republicans on account of his munificence 
towards them; the English garden, where one never fails to 
admire the view of Mont Blanc, with several others—but he 
will have got an impression of Geneva which, I think, will 
be a very true one, and | feel that if he were asked to de- 
fine the town he has just passed through, he would reply in 
something like these words: 

**Geneva is a very ancient town which has been much 
modernized and brightened up, but which for all that has 
retained its old foundations.” 

He will have made a very true answer, and at the same 
time he will have defined alike the external appearance of 
the town, and what, for want of a better term, I will call its 
moral character. 

In the time of Cesar, Geneva, which he refers to in the 
first book of his Gallic war, was ‘‘a small market-town 
situated on the borders of the territories of the Allo- 
broges, and the nearest to those of the ‘‘ Helvetii.” As is 
justly observed by Eugéne Ritter, one of those who best 
know and understand their native land at the present day, 
the whole problem of the history of the town is aptly 
summed up in the few words, ‘‘ Shall Geneva remain Allo- 
brogean; that is to say, Savoyard, or shall she join the 
Helvetii?” This was the one question for her in the first 
century of our era, and it is not yet a hundred years since 
it was definitively settled. If Geneva had been ruled on geo- 
graphical considerations, or if the attempts directed against 
her by the Counts of Savoy had succeeded, she would row 
be a town like Chambéry or Lyons, more or less important, 
more or less decayed, the chief town of a more or less ex- 
tensive district. But Geneva was not sufficiently Allobro- 
gean to become Savoyard,and for many centuries she was 
not sufficiently Helvetian to be willing to become Swiss. 
She clung to her individual existence as long as ever she 
could. She remained a free city, jealous of her indepen- 
dence, and maintaining that independence with rare energy. 

In the eleventh century, when the kingdom of Burgundy 
fell to pieces, Geneva had the good fortune to be elevated 
into an autonomous ecclesiastical principality; governed by 
a bishop, who held the rank of a prince of the Holy Empire, 
she herself became an imperial city; and from that moment 
the little state of but one league in diameter had to contend 
with the menacing ambition of her neighbors. 

Her first enemies were the Counts of Geneva, lords of the 
territory on the south of the town, who owned a patrimonial 


* Councillors could ride up or down this inclined plane, or be carried 
to the halls in litters. —Trans. 
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nalace in the city itself, which city they strove in vain to 
subjugate to their authority. On the extinction of the fam- 
ily of the Counts of Geneva in 1401, the house of Savoy, 
which inherited their rights, endeavored in its turn to annex 
to its ssions the obstinate little town. For a century 
and a half the Counts of Savoy employed now force, now 
strategy, to get possession of Geneva, sometimes addressing 
the citizens as friends, and trying to establish their suzerain- 
ty by demanding, on the plea of urgent necessity, aid in 
men or money. The aid was given, but always as a free 
gift. Or again, the counts would try to ruin the trade of 
their neighbors, who, suffering from these intrigues, would 
say that they ‘‘ preferred to live in poverty crowned with 
freedom than to be rich and fall into servitude.” At last 
actual force was resorted to, and skirmishes took place all 
round the town. Thus were the people of Geneva forced 
to choose between their neighbors, and they elected those 
who inspired them with most confidence, the confederated 
cantons, with whom they ended by signing a treaty of co- 
citizenship. ; ; 

Allied to the Swiss, Geneva was still no less an object of 
covetousness to the Dukes of Savoy, who in 1602 tried for 
the last time to take possession of it by a bold coup de main, 
known under the name of the Hscalade. After this Geneva 
had a long period of rest from attacks from without; but 
she was torn by internal factions, to which we shall refer 
again presently. Then, after the wars of the revolution, 
she was annexed to France. y 

The Genevese cared too much for their autonomy to resign 
themselves to annexation. Under the new régime, which 
she did not acknowledge, her population diminished by one- 
third. Those who could do so emigrated, and industry and 
commerce were at a standstill. The emigrants, however, 
took with them the hope of return when their country should 
regain her liberty; and they did, in fact, rush back in crowds 
when, in 1813, at the approach of the allied armies, a pro- 
visional government proclaimed the restoration of the re- 
public. No one, however, hoped now that the old autonomy 
could be got back. Modern Europe does not allow races to 
dispose of their own future; and if the Congress of Vienna 
consented to take Geneva away from France, it was only to 
annex her definitely to the Swiss Confederation, not as an 
independent ally, but as the 22d Canton. With the same 
blow they enlarged the territory of the old free city by an- 
nexing to it, whether they would or no, certain communes 
taken from the borders of France and Savoy. Apropos of 
this, a clear-sighted contemporary said, ‘‘ Messieurs de 
Genéve desenclavent leur territoire et enclavent leur re- 
ligion.” (The Genevese enfranchise their territory and en- 
slave their religion.) 

The history of Geneva, then, with regard to the outside 
world, is one of suspicion and struggle. No less tempest- 
tossed is that of its inner life, for when the little town was 
by chance at peace with the Savoyards and the French, her 
inhabitants seized the opportunity of quarrelling amongst 
themselves. 

We have seen that on the dissolution of the Burgundian 
monarchy, Geneva was created an ecclesiastical principality. 
At that time the authority of a prince-bishop was absolute. 
Two years later, about 1290, the citizens rose in revolt, and 
obtained certain privileges, amongst others the creation of 
four syndics, who held office for one year, and were nomi- 
nated by the people themselves sitting in general council. 

There was, then, amongst these people, who were so at- 

tached to their autonomy, a universal love of liberty, a some- 
thing resembling a democratic leaven which was to increase 
in strength in the succeeding centuries. To combine the 
solidity essential to her autonomy with her growing liberal 
and democratic aspirations was the chief problem of the in- 
ternal history of Geneva. This problem was already taking 
shape when the citizens revolted, in the fourteenth century, 
against their absolute rulers, and wrenched from them the 
concession of the four syndics. A prince-bishop of the fol- 
lowing century—Adhemar Fabri by name—tried to solve it 
by granting a regular charter,* in which a recent historian, 
Jules Vuy, is pleased to see the origin of the political ideas 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The long struggles through 
which Geneva had to pass to win her independence, the rigid 
discipline of Calvin, with the absolutist spirit of the seven- 
teenth century, arrested for a time the growth of the demo- 
cratic germ; but it began to sprout again in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. At that time Geneva was, in 
fact, an oligarchic republic. There were as many as eight 
members of one family in the councils, and the office of 
magistrate was so fully believed to be hereditary that of two 
brothers the elder would be chosen as a matter of course, 
quite irrespective of fitness. The demands of citizens ex- 
cluded from the administration of affairs, long repressed and 
unheard, found voice at last. Troublous times ensued; 
blood was freely shed for thirty years; disorder prevailed, 
one quarrel succeeding another. The situation became so 
strained between the rival factions, who were both equally 
tenacious of their rights, thai the neighboring states became 
alarmed. The King of France and the allied republics of 
Bern and Ziirich sent mediators, who succeeded in recon- 
ciling the parties. But, as a matter of fact, the Act of 
Mediation of 1738 sacrificed the aristocratic to the demo- 
cratic element, and half a century before the French Revolu- 
tion consecrated the principle of the sovereignty of the 
people. 


Thanks to this Act of Mediation, Geneva at last realized 
some of her ancient aspirations, and affirmed her tendency 


to become a democratic state. The act of 1738, however, 
did not suppress either the distinctions of rank or the pre- 
ponderating influence that a certain number of old families 
continued to exercise in the councils. Public peace was, it 
is true, restored, but the problem of the antagonism between 
the aristocratic and popular parties still remained unsolved. 
Political equality was no longer discussed, but social equality 
was already beginning to be talked of. The citizens were 
still divided into three classes, which were unequally treated, 
and were all alike hostile to each other. These three classes 
were known as the bourgeois, the habitants, and the sujets. 
The bourgeois, or citizens, who held a monopoly of power 
and commerce, really constituted the representative people 
of Geneva, and exercised their sovereignty under the name 
of the General Council. The efforts of the democracy were, 
therefore, mainly directed to enlarging the ranks of the rep- 
resentatives—that is to say, to admit to the councils, side 
by side with the citizens, the habitants and the sujets.+ Be- 
neath the apparent calm, though with decreasing virulence, 
the struggle continued, the animosity between the two fac- 
tions remained the same, as shown by the storms aroused by 


*See Les Constitutions et la République de Genéve. By Henri Fazy 
Geneva and Bale. ’ ; 


t The translator has thought it best to retain these names of habitants 
and sujets, as the English words “ inhabitants” and “ subjects ” fail alto- 
gether to convey the same idea as the French. 
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the writings of Rousseau, who suddenly and with great elo. 
quence constituted himself the interpreter of long:stitled 
claims. We see this antagonism yet again in the tolerance 
-which the reigning families, in spite of their religious aus. 
terity, never ceased to extend to the unbelieving Voltaire. 
who, unlike his great rival, was no true revolutionary, and 
remained attached to a all the traditions of the past. 
The last vestiges of political and social inequality were not. 
however, to disappear entirely until much later, when Geneva. 
whose most illustrious citizen had contributed so much to 
prepare the way for the French Revolution, herself suffered 
from the reaction. It was in 1841 that a clever agitator, also 
endowed with the grand qualities of a statesman, one James 
Fazy, succeeded in achieving a victory for democracy, and 
the revolution in which he was the leader, which did away 
with all distinctions between the citizens of Geneva, and 
practically substituted the government of new men for that 
of the old families, at the same time brought to the front the 
problem which seems destined to replace that solved by past 
generations, and which is still the most pressing question of 
the day—the social problem. ‘‘ Our true nationality,” he 
says, in one of the reports in which he clearly defines the 
scope of his revolution and marks out the programme of his 
party, ‘‘is to be forever in the front. It is this which has 
distinguished Geneva in the past; it is this which is to dis- 
tinguish her again. We have ever been of those who knew 
how to turn to account the great events of a century, and to 
make them fruitful of results in a small territory by the es 
tablishing of a good precedent. That which has won us 
success on more difficult points, and against greater antago- 
nism, will enable us to succeed in a case in which every one 
goes beyond precedent. What we have to do is to prove to 
the world that the highest degree of practical liberty for a 
people is in the present time the best means of solving cer- 
tain embarrassing social questions; of providing solutions 
for all the problems of organization and of the distribution 
of wealth; to increase prosperity by well-directed efforts on 
these lines, so as the better to insure order and peace.” 

Since the revolution of 1841, Geneva has been divided 
into two great parties, which succeed each other in power at 
irregular intervals: the radicals, who call themselves Radical 
Liberals; and the conservatives, who call themselves Demo- 
crats. These two parties are not really as much divided as 
one would suppose from the heat of their discussions. Asa 
matter of fact, the Democrats mostly belong to the old Gene- 
vese families, and form, in spite of the title of their party, a 
kind of aristocracy. They answer to what in the time of 
the divisions of classes were the citizens. The Radicals are 
the old habitants, the new men belonging to the social 
stratum which, until the present century, was excluded en- 
tirely from participation in public affairs, and which now 
strives to monopolize them entirely. In political and ad- 
ministrative matters the difference is much less marked, the 
Democrats are no longer blind reactionaries, nor do they 
dream of restoring a past they know to be dead. The 
Radicals seem to incline towards state socialism; but they 
are moderate in their aspirations, and cause no real anxiety — 
at least not at present—to capitalists and land-owners. The 
Radicals, who remained in power for some ten years, govern- 
ed without arousing any serious discontent, except at the 
time of the Kulturkampf. The Democrats, who succeeded 
them a few months ago, in their turn manage public affairs 
in a liberal and just spirit. The time has gone by when at - 
every election the rival factions came to blows. On the 
contrary, they have made reciprocal concessions. Of the 
seven members of which the Council of State (the adminis- 
trative power) consists, there are always two or three who 
belong to the minority, and the representatives of the oppo- 
site parties live on good terms with each other, working to- 
gether to the best of their ability for the good government of 
the republic. Doubtless there are still malcontents, but 
they do themselves no good by complaining, and those who 
rise above the petty passions of the moment cannot but 
recognize that all goes well. It must also be said, to ex- 
plain this peaceful condition of affairs, that Geneva is no 
longer the free city of former times, but merely a Swiss 
canton, her particular politics are therefore not of the im- 
portance they were. She is partially absorbed in the Federal 
policy, which tends more and more to encroach upon the 
autonomy of the cantons. This is, indeed, the danger of 
the hour for Geneva, who has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by a more complete centralization; and to whom it 
is essential, whether in view of her own interests or the tra- 
ditions of the past, to live her own individual life. Demo- 
crats and Radicals alike understand this thoroughly, and the 
most recent historian of the institutions of Geneva, Henry 
Fazy, has expressed the sentiments of all in the phrase, alike 
confident and anxious, in which he concludes his last work: 
‘In the midst of the varied preoccupations of our demo- 
cratic life let us strive to maintain the sentiment of our na- 
tional individuality, and to this end preserve with the great- 
est care that independence of spirit and conduct which has 
been for four centuries one of the distinctive features of the 
Genevese character.” 

The history of Geneva, then, may be summed up thus: 
struggles with foreigners to maintain her autonomy, internal 
dissensions to realize in the course of centuries her demo- 
cratic aspirations.- Moreover, she has had to suffer more 
than any other town from religious animosities. 

It is well known how Farel and Calvin introduced their 
reforms in Geneva, and made that city the bulwark of French 
Protestantism. The theocratic organization, which the 
energy and fanaticism of Calvin succeeded in establishing, 
was destined soon to disappear, but not without leaving be- 
hind it deep and durable results. Looking through the 
edicts of 1543, one feels as if one must be dreaming. Fancy 
to yourself a religious Utopia, an evangelical Arcadia— 
without, of course, any poetry or any shepherdesses—the 
realized ideal of an apostle imbued with a spirit of an asceti- 
cism that subjected a whole people to the insatiable require- 
ments of his ferocious virtue. In this strangely constituted 
state ecclesiastical authority is paramount. The pastors, 
with the twelve councillors who were associated with them 
to form the Consistory, were commissioned to watch over the 
life of each member of the community—that is to say, they 
had the right, which they used, to inquire into the convic- 
tions, the doctrines, the faith, the mode of life, of private in- 
dividuals. Laws forbade all manner of luxu , gambling, 
dancing, music. The Council examined fashions before 
modistes were allowed to introduce them: a thoughtless song 
was a misdemeanor; a blasphemy, a crime; immorality was 
punished by imprisonment, adultery by death. Carried 
away 4 the religious zeal which Calvin had succeeded in 
letting oose amongst them, the Genevese, hitherto so jealous 
of their liberties, sacrificed them to the most pitiless tyranny 
conceivable—that tyranny which claims to rule even the con- 
science, to impose faith, and to control the very thoughts. 

Nevertheless, the success of the Reformation was so com- 














lete, so absolute, that the Catholic element disappeared en- 
tircly from Geneva, and was absent for a long time. In 
1759, two centuries after the time of Calvin, there were still 
put 227 Catholics, inetaaing, said the registries of the day, 
‘the house of Voltaire.” The Catholic religion was, how- 
ever, re-established by the French occupation, and the an- 
nexation of the Savoyard communes after the treaty of Vienna 
suddenly changes the proportions of the professors of the 
ot early as numerous now as the Protestants 
rival faiths. \ alive : ’ 
the Catholics, whose position had been minutely defined by 
a special treaty, that of Turin, had their own worship, their 
own church, their own curé; a bold, eens, and com- 
bative curé, too, the Abbé Vuarin, who tried to bring over to 
Rome the ancient capital of the Reformation. _ 

The Catholics of the annexed communes were included in 
the bishopric of Annecy, which was a kind of last link with 
Savoy that the Genevese government endeavored to break. 
In this it succeeded in 1829, and in spite of the opposition of 
the Abbé Vuarin, the bishopric of Geneva was attached to 
that of Lausanne and Freiberg. The number of Catholics, 
however, continued to increase, and in 1860 they were 2000 
stronger than the Protestants. The idea of making Geneva 
an independent bishopric was naturally entertained, and a 
very enterprising and clever young priest, the Abbé Mermil- 
lod: attempted to realize it. In 1864 the then curé of 
Geneva was named Bishop tn partibus of Hebron. This hurt 
nobody, and was tolerated. But at the same time Monsei- 
cneur Marilley, Bishop of Lausanne and Freiberg, allowed 
him to fulfil in Geneva the functions of Vicar-General. He 
even gave him the title, and the Pope in his turn named him 
ouviliary bishop for Geneva. The Genevese government 
_,. the danger, but by: declining to legislate in the matter, 

. tolerated this state of things for some time. The acces- 
: to power of a Genevese o the old school, Antoine Car- 
et. who was incited by the hereditary animosity against 
( atholies of the Calvinists of the sixteenth century, aroused 
the conflict which led to the Abbé Mermillod being con- 
ducted to the French frontier. This measure was, to a cer- 
tain extent, justified, inasmuch as the attempt on the part of 
2ome to found a bishopric of Geneva was a manifest usurpa- 
tion. But it let loose those religious passions ever ready to 
take fire in a town where doctrine occupies so much of the 
thoughts of the people, and provoked dissensions which it 
took a long time to allay. One of the results was to attract 
Pere. Hyacinthe Loyson to Geneva, and to substitute for 
Roman Catholicism, as the religion of the state, the creed 
known as that of the Old Catholics. This second reforma- 
tion resembled the first in nothing, and Pére Hyacinthe, in 
spite of his brilliant talents as an orator, is not of the stuff 
of which Calvin was made. Crowds hastened to his meet- 
ings, but he convinced few, and the church which he some- 
how managed to found did not survive his departure. That 
church still exists, it is true; she still occupies premises pre- 
viously reserved to Roman Catholics, and burdens the state 
Budget with the stipends of her curés, but they officiate to 
all but empty benches, on which they can count on their 
fingers their three or four listeners. The mistake of the 
Genevese government has been to imagine it possible that 
there should be a schism in Catholicism, and to speculate on 
the sectarian spirit which Rome has succeeded in suppress- 
ing or banishing, whilst it rages beyond measure in the Re- 
formed Church. Sects, in fact, with their narrowness, their 
bigotry, and their absurdities, are still a plague to the Geneva 
of the present day. The Salvation Army found here a field 
admirably prepared for it, and the town has had to tolerate 
it out of regard for that religious liberty which, it is true, al- 
‘owed the conducting of the Abbé Mermillod to the frontier, 
and the closing of the convents, but does not permit the res- 
cue of the foolish victims of General Booth. The power of 
expansion of sects, condemned to split up into factions, is 
fortunately very limited, and the different varieties of mé- 
miers® they engender exercise but little influence even on the 
manners of their converts. The day of religious struggles 
seems to be coming to an end in Geneva, as everywhere else, 
and we may well believe that when the last Old Catholic has 
said his last mass to his last hearer, which will probably be 
before very long, there will remain no trace of the conflicts 
with which the names of Antoine Carteret and Cardinal 
Mermillod will ever remain associated. 

Here, then, we have a town which presents the spectacle 
of an almost entirely original development, the history of 
which neither resembles nor belongs to that of any country, 
which for centuries has had its national independence, its 
own political existence, its peculiar religious life, which for 
a long time has made up by itself an individuality, a com- 
plete whole. It is natural that Geneva should have charac- 
teristics met with nowhere else. And as a matter of fact, 
visitors to Geneva have always been struck with her ori- 
ginality even when—and this has sometimes been the case— 
they have judged that originality severely without being 
able to understand it. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the geographer 
davity, who was the recluse of his time, devoted to Geneva 
a brief, incomplete, but very accurate notice. The Genevese 
astonished him. He was struck with their poverty, with 
their eager efforts to remedy that poverty, with their taste 
for economy, and.the simplicity of their mode of life, which 
was carried to such a point that instead of themselves eat- 
ing the salmon-trout of their lake, they sent them to Lyons! 
The rigid decorum of manners was in accord with the ex- 
treme modesty of deportment of the Genevese. ‘‘ All the 
world takes pride in gravity and reserve,” says Davity— 
Sterling qualities enough, but with nothing lovable about 
them; and the geographer, who was a gentleman of the 
king’s bedchamber, only half approved of them. A little 
more gayety and a little more sociability would have suited 
him better. Indeed, he himself adds: ‘‘ The inhabitants of 
Geneva are clumsy enough in their manners and customs, but 
they have good brains, and know well enough how to manage 
their affairs; they don’t care about seeing strangers in their 
town, especially if they have the faintest suspicion that they 
are Catholics. They pluck them, too, in the hostelries as 
Well as ever they can.”+ 

This notice seems incomplete, and in the next edition of 
Davity’s book, which was revised and added to by an editor 

of Genevese birth, further details are given about the ap- 
pearance of the town. The editor goes into raptures over 
the monuments and the fine stone walls. He describes the 
View, without, it is true, any more sense of the picturesque 
than was the fashion of the time, but with a certain taste, a 
latent admiration. His analysis of the Genevese character, 
far more elaborate than that of Davity, is also more sympa- 


my Momiers is a term of contempt applied to very strict Calvinists. — 
RANB. 

+ Les Etats, Empires, e¢ Principautés du Monde, representés par la de- 
scription des pays, meeurs des habitants, richesaer des provinces, les fisca, 
'e gouvernement, la religion, et les Princes qui ont gouverné chaque Etat. 
Par le $. D. F.V.¥.. Paris, 1613. 
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thetic. . He dwells on the same peculiarities, but defines 
them differently. As a true citizen of his native town, and 
unlike his pr decessor, he cares more for seriousness than 
gayety, and his admiration for the solid qualities of his 
countrymen prevents him from reproaching them for their 
want of grace and ease of manner. 

‘The Genevese,” he says, ‘‘ are modest, frank, and intelli- 
gent; they succeed in the arts they cultivate. They love 
liberty more than do men of the world, and would rather 
die than lose it. They are ever gracious and courteous to 
strangers of whatever religion they be, and they are so re- 
spectful to those little distinguished in appearance that when 
they do not know them they salute them and give place 
to them when they meet them in the streets. They are very 
good-natured, not weakly so, but praiseworthily, which does 
not prevent them from being very courteous in their affairs 
and negotiations; they are dangerous when irritated, and 
most cautious in the government of their republic; indeed, 
this quality, combined with their courage, has kept their 
town free amongst a thousand attacks. They are also dili- 
gent and laborious, but very distrustful even amongst them- 
selves; for they are persuaded that, humanly speaking, this 
is one of the means of their maintenance, not to trust one 
another, so great is their fear of being reduced to servitude! 
They were once very rough, both in language and manner, 
but they are more civilized through the frequenting of other 
countries, seeing that when they are twelve or fifteen years 
old they travel all about the world, gaining polish, and then 
on their return home they keep shop, where they are em- 
— aux charges publiques.”* 

© complete the picture, the editor gives a few instances 
of customs; amongst others he describes the following, 
which appears to me charming: The betrothal took place— 
as did all the acts of life—before a minister. This minister 
offered the lovers wine in different glasses, and when they 
had drunk he mixed the wine left in each together, after 
which he gave the young girl's glass to the young man, and 
vice versa. ‘‘ Then,” adds our author, ‘‘the bridegroom gave 
a ring to his bride.” This graceful little ceremony astonishes 
us in a town where the austere doctrines of Calvin still pre- 


_ Vailed. The account of Geneva concludes with a descrip- 


tion of the tortures inflicted alike on convicted criminals 
and those accused of crime. The executioner must have had 
plenty to do. Husbands who had committed adultery had 
their heads cut off, and as for the wives, they were taken out 
on the Rhone in boats and plunged into the river, with ‘a 
rope under the armpits, and a stone to make sure of their 
going to the bottom.” 

About the same time another and more illustrious traveller, 
John Milton,+ gives an enthusiastic account of his visit to 
Geneva, in which town he spent a short time with one of his 
old Oxford fellow-students, Diodati, on his way home from ° 
Italy, where he had been very indignant at the laxity of 
manners and Catholicism generally. Everything charmed 
him in the little Calvinist republic; there he found com- 
pletely realized his ideal of theocratic government. The 
laws, customs, and manners contrasted vividly with those he 
had just been studying, and Geneva was on a small scale the 
Puritan society England was shortly to become. 

One very remarkable thing about Geneva was that she re- 
mained obstinately the same; the world about her changed, 
she was still what Calvin made her; retaining the sumptuary 


- laws which even limited the outlay at funerals; her pastors 


still meddled in everything; she was still of an austere, rigid, 
and religious character. The famous article of Alembert in 
the Encyclopedia shows us the same aspect of Geneva, and 
he speaks of that city with a singular mixture of admiration 
and repulsion. A man such as he was could not but admire 
the strength of solid institutions capable of assuring inde- 
pendence to a tiny republic isolated in the midst of power- 
ful neighbors, and to imbue her citizens with the Spartan 
spirit; but the philosopher and atheist could not resist the 
temptation of railing at the religious practices, on which he 
could exercise his wit with impunity... Amongst other re- 
marks he says: ‘‘ Divine service consists of two things, 
preaching and singing. The sermons are aJmost pose 
limited to the subject of morality, and are of merit not worth 
speaking of; the singing is in very bad taste, and the French 
verses they sing are still worse. It is to be hoped that 
Geneva will reform in these two particulars, and perhaps 
succeed in praising God in better language and to better 
music.” This passage was anything but pleasing to Jacob 
Vernet, who had given a long memorandum to Alembert to 
help him with his article on Geneva. 

To the philosophers of the day Geneva appeared a neo- 
Spartan, neo-Roman city, a kind of modern Lacedemon. 
Did not Rousseau, in the dedication of his Discours sur 
Vinégalité represent his country as a kind of ideal state, 
realizing the exceptional conditions which alone could pro- 
mote liberty, good manners, peace, work, and intelligence? 
He even, far as he was from being a Calvinist, made an 
apology for the ministers, their influence, and their charac- 
ter. “Every one,” he says, ‘‘ knows with what success the 
great art of the pulpit is cultivated at Geneva. But too 
much rename § to say one thing and do another, few 
people know to what an extent the spirit of Christianity, 
sanctity of manners, self-discipline, and charity towards 
others prevail amongst our ministers. Perhaps Geneva is 
the only town which presents the edifying example of per- 
fect union between a society of theologians and of men of 
letters.” Alas! he was soon to find that the liberalism of 
ecclesiastics, and, indeed, of laymen also, had its limits when 
he found himself driven out of the country he had loved so 
well and so much lauded—a country which had the books 
burnt into which he had put his very soul. Yet it was the 
theologians of whom he had spoken in terms so flattering 
who rose against him. It was the Profession de Foi du Vi- 
caire Savoyard which raised the storm already prepared by 
the Nouvelle Héloise and the Contrat Social. The free ex- 
pression of his revolutionary ideas had been tolerated when 
he touched nothing but society and morality; they were 
found dangerous = he threatened dogma. ‘‘ Our people 
are wise,” wrote his most devoted defender, Father Moultou; 
‘‘they are well-informed; but where the interests of God are 
concerned, like all our nations, they are easily deceived.’’t 
Profound words, truer perhaps of Geneva than of any other 
place at the time when Calvin's theocratic organization was 
still almost intact, and partly true even now when there is 
no longer anything Calvinistic in public institutions, but 
much in private life. 

It was after the fall of Napoleon, with the return of the 
emigrants and the definite annexation to Switzerland, that 


* The translator has endeavored to give a close ——- of the quaint 
old French of this quotation; but it must be remembered that its spirit 
is altogether unlike that of our own language, and it resists translation 
{nto modern English. 

t+ Pro me contra meorum Defensio. 

+ Unpublished letter to Reverdil. 
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Genevese manners began to be modified. The Geneva de- 
scribed by Stendhal in 1837 was already very unlike that of 
Davity and Alembert. Stendhal found about him many 
opportunities for his -habitual impertinence. “Doubtless 
some aspects of Geneva pleased him; a spirit so free and 
frank as his could not but admire its independence and origi- 
nality. The severity of the struggle for existence which he 
deplores does not exactly displease him; he delights in the 
fact that a merchant with whom you are negotiating some 
big transaction claims a few pence from you for postage; 
he admires the skill with which some watch-maker with the 
very smallest talent for writing turns that talent to the best 
account for his own interests. One thing alone displeases 
him altogether, dilettante as he is, wandering-about the world 
just as a distraction and to amuse himself,.and that one thing 
is the total absence of gayety. ‘‘I like the Genevese very 
much,” he says, ‘‘till they reach the age of forty; by that 
time they will generally have put away a little money or 
made a large fortune, but then comes out the chief fault in 
their education. They do not know how to play; they have 
not learnt how to live in prosperous circumstances; they 
become severe and Puritanic; they get out of humor with all 
those who amuse themselves, or seem to do so; they dub 
them immoral people....No one,” he adds, ‘‘can excel a 
beautiful Genevese girl of eighteen years old; but-in a face 
so pure, from which all gayety is banished, mémierism [ultra- 
Calvinism] makes fearful ravages.” He then goes on to 
make fun of a grand household for which a serious cook 
from England had been engaged. ‘‘ Don’t suppose that this 
means a cook who would not cook carelessly. What are 
gastronomic sensations to a family bent on restoring to 
Europe great monarchical and religious interests? What is 
meant is a cook who never laughs.” —_ 

If Stendhal revisited Geneva he would find some changes, 
for the revolution in manners which began with the present 
century has gone on through the events alluded to above, 
and is now accentuated.and completed. Geneva is now no 
longer the unique town described by the observers of the 
past; but just as she retains a few of her old streets and the 
foundations of some of her old buildings, she preserves be- 
neath her modern varnish certain of her early characteris- 
tics. B 

The Genevese of to-day—I mean the true Genevese, one 
whose ancestors were citizens, not habitants—is very much 
attached to the traditions of the past. He knows his native 
town to the very smallest details; every year he celebrates 
the anniversary of the Hecalade either , & eating a trout, a 
goose, or some shrimps, with the rest of his family, or by 
sharing one of the banquets got up by all the societies of the 
town for the occasion. According to his age and his posi- 
tion in society, he will either go to the masquerade or rever- 
ently sing the old Huguenot hymn composed for the day in 
a Savoyard patois., In religious matters he may have bro- 
ken with all definite belief, but he will retain, handed down 
to him through many generations, a hereditary respect for 
Calvinism and hatred for Roman Catholicism; he will fre- 
quent a church where his ministers, as in the time of Alem- 
bert, will dwell rather on morality than dogma, in a style 
which, though certainly improved, is not yet perfect. More- 
over, the Genevese think nothing of style, they care for no 
language but the correct, terse, academic, somewhat declama- 
tory form of speech with certain affectations of purism. 
They were very much exercised in their minds about the 
so-called décadeurs ; nowhere was more fuss made about 
them; they were bantered in the papers, railed at at meet- 
ings, and sometimes even anathematized. It is not merely 
theoretical and practical morality which interests the Gene- 
vese; he. is also very particular about les convenances; always 
correct, he often appears ceremonious; cold, solemn, and 
stilted, he stands, so to speak, upon his dignity. I think 
this is what Victor Cherbuliez calls ‘‘ being perched up”; 
this weighty gravity of demeanor seems to the author of 
Paule Méré a symptom of vanity, but perhaps it really is 
merely the want of versatility which the era of Calvinism 
quite sufficiently explains. it is, in- fact, in the history of 
Geneva—thai history so full of struggle and suspicion of 
which we have been giving a sketch—that we must look for 
the origin of the most strikingly characteristic features of 
the combat-loving Genevese of the present day. His phys- 
ical appearance, his marked features, express before all 
things energy and tenacity; and, truth to tell, he is energetic 
and tenacious in defending what he has and acquiring what 
he has not, often without any aim in view, but just for the 
pleasure of being what he is. Whether as lawyer or as 
merchant, inventor or financier, he always displays rare, pa- 
tient, intelligent, and laborious activity in attaining the end 
he has in view; he knows what lie wants, he gets it, and he 
keeps it. Davity was astonished at the extreme poverty of 
the inhabitants of Geneva; two centuries after he wrote, 
Stendhal said, ‘‘ The Genevese are the chief moneyed men 
of the continent”; and at the present day Geneva numbers 
some hundred millionaires amongst her citizens. ; 

Although there are no longer any sumptuary laws, al- 
though the taste for elegance is spreading, economy is still 
held in honor, a little less is always spent than might de; 
very rich men eschew the use of carriages. But economy 
as understood by the true Genevese is as far removed from 
avarice as from prodigality; it permits no useless luxury, 
but it allows everything. that augments comfort, well-being, 
and enjoyment of life. Nowhere is charity more practised. 
It might, perhaps, be exercised with more grace, but is it 
not a fact that in every country good works seem a-kind of 
tax to which the rich condemn. themselves with crabbed 
looks, more out of duty than goodness? This combativity, 
which is a valuable quality in business, may become a fault 
in social life. And, truth to tell, the Genevese is sometimes 
very difficult-to approach, and he has often not inaptly been 
compared to the chestnut—the fruit is excellent, but to get 
it you must prick your fingers. Now and then he is not 
content with standing suspiciously on guard; he easily be- 
comes aggressive and launches out into bitter invective 
about trifies. He knows this so well that,he has invented a 
word to describe this tendency in his character. This is 
avenaire ; to be avenaire is to be rude, rough, touchy, punc- 
tilious, sulky, and gruff—in a word, to have every possible 
fault of manner not destructive of real goodness of heart, 
but detracting from its charm. In the same way the dise, 
or bitter north wind, does not destroy the beautiful Jand- 
scape of the shores of the_lake, but it spoils the enjoyment 

of them. The word avenaire is capable of many shades of 
expression; one may be more or less avenaire, and when this 
quality is not in excess its owner is bearable. You must 
not conclude from all that has becu said that the Genevese 
is an unsociable being; far from that; there is at Geneva a 
very elegant and polite society made up of open-hearted 
people who have travelled a great deal, seen and read much, 
and with whom, when once one is admitted to their gather- 
ings, intercourse is very pleasant. Professional men of the 
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helm, going straight to 
his aim, whilst the wo- 
man seems charged with 
the task of making 
amends by her charm 
and grace for all that is 
too energetic and tena- 
cious, too abrupt ‘and 
rough, about her hus- 
band. Well, in Geneva 
vou find very much the 
same kind of difference 
between the sexes. 

The Genevese women 
have gained much since 
the days of Stendhal. 
As in his day, they are 
pretty, but not because 
they cannot help it; they 
can now, on the contrary, 
enjoy their good looks. 
They dress simply and 
well. Their serious man- 
ner is neither pedantic 
nor sulky. They are still 
rather given to preach- 
ing, but it is not at all 
disagreeable to be lec- 
tured by a pretty mouth. 
Moreover, except when 
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LA PLACE NEUVE, GENEVA. 


they fall into méméerism—which, alas, still sometimes happens—there is 
nothing rigid about their devotion, and it does not prevent their per- 
forming with grace their duties as women of the world. They are intel- 
ligent and well read; they always know one or two foreign languages; 
they read and understand all contemporary literature worth knowing, 
and therefore their conversation is rarely commonplace. Education is 
the chief danger to which they are subjected; it is abused, and too 
many teachers are turned out from tlie schools. 

Geneva has inherited from the past a taste for intellectual culture. 
We know how many remarkable men of every kind she has produced, 
and what a very large proportion of men of genius there have ever 
been in her population. In this respect she has remained faithful to 
her traditions. We must, however, remark that science has been culti 


nt yi 3 Faia rg rather than literature, and the young men who devote themselves 
ul LAN ne to liberal studies prefer scienc , and at the present moment it is scien- 
“ann a = tific men who render Geneva illustrious. We must add that of late 

: \ : years literature seems to have become more esteemed; some young 


writers have arisen, a few of whom seem already to have succecded in 
Winning a position amongst men of letters. Stendhal severely reproached 
the Genevese writers for their “instinctive and fierce antipathy to the 
French spirit,” their labored style, and the heaviness of their literature. 
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world or snobs would doubtless charge them with want of buoyancy; but 
is this really a fault? are the pleasures of society less because they are 
taken seriously? Or does conversation at a well-served table really lose 
hy dwelling a little too deeply on the subjects discussed? With his 
t accurate mind and solid judgment, a Genevese would always prefer dis- 
— Ss chat; he is more at ease in it, and is often very interesting 
The characteristics I have been describing are common to all classes, 


ee penne 


though in different degrees. In the upper classes education, reading, and 

' travelling have modified them; but amongst the people it is intensified 

D and is characterized by a sort of half-credulous simplicity which is not 

ih } without its charm. The Genevese workmen, whether watch makers or 
4 cabinet-makers, are of very individual types. Stendhal, who admired them 
after a fashion, characterizes them in a few words of remarkable justice: 
: ‘The workmen of Geneva,” he says, ‘“ understand arguments which 
would in France be considered far beyond their class, but, on the other 

hand, they would not be delighted with the gamin de Paris and the admi- 

rable Bouffé, as are the young workmen who fill the pit of the Gymna- 

sium. The workmen of Geneva shock strangers, especially strangers of 

: noble birth—they are never obsequious.” Well-educated, and having in 
A their libraries a Voltaire and a Rousseau, which they have read the cabinet- 
‘ makers of the present day would, I believe, enjoy comic actors such as 
Bouffé. They are original, too, and if a little heavy, still amusing and 

incisive in their wit. i . 

It is impossible to travel in England without noticing the difference of 
character between the woman and the man; they do not seem to belong 
to the same race; the man is the strong combatant with his hand on the 
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has an orchestra and an opera company very superior to anything the resources of the 
town or the receipts at the theatre could pay for. The repertory is essentially French, 
although in 1890 Lohengrin was very successfully rendered. Gounod, Massenet, Lalo, 
and Delibes are much better liked by the Genevese public than the Italian composers. 
As everywhere else, music is almost too much cultivated. To the Conservatoire, which 
is town property, was added a few years ago a free academy, and these two establish 
ments, which are really excellent institutions, fill every story of every house with a host 
of little amateur performers. In the summer, what with the orchestras of. the cafés, 
the barrel-organs in full swing, the sound of pianos and violins, and 
the voices of singers heard from every open window, Geneva is like 
one huge musical box, resembling on a large scale the little instru 
ments which are one of the specialities made in the town. 

Painting, too, has made great strides in Geneva, and its develop 
ment has greatly resembled that of literature. This art also suffered 
from the heaviness and monotony of the refugee style; in the hands 
of the Calames and Didays it was dull, heavy, and academic, but with 
the introduction of fresh blood it has become more independent, more 
fresh, more individual, and has even admitted the feeling for color. 
No doubt the Municipal Exhibitions held annually and the permanent 
exhibition in the rooms of the Atheneum leave much still to be 
desired; and the visitor who spends any time in them will note 
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good many canvases which would gain by not being shown, but he 
will also find, especially amongst the landscapes, a few showing true 
feeling for Nature and an honest effort to represent her. 

In every direction, as we have seen, there is a tendency to change, 
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THE QUAY OF MONT BLANC, GENEVA. 


The leaning of the present day towards: French literature, which 
is becoming more and more accentuated, seems to tend to the toning 
down of some of the defects of the Genevese style. Certainly the 
intipathy to which Stendhal refers no longer exists; perhaps, some 
nay say, because the French spirit has during the last quarter of a 
century become strangely tinged with cosmopolitanism. However 
that may be, and although their language is still a little heavy and 
dull, the young writers of Geneva follow pretty closely the Parisian 
movement, and some few of them have completely thrown in their 
lot with it. The so-called traditionalists never cease to reproach 
them for this tendency. 

The interest taken in the arts is also very keen. Thanks to the 
generosity of certain wealthy and enlightened amateurs, Geneva 





THE MONUMENT TO THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 


and the Geneva of the past is becoming superséded. In our first saunter 
round the quays and streets we made acquaintance with her old historic 
monuments, her ancient hotels and tumble-down houses, which are now 
surrounded by new quarters, with spruce, coquettish - looking houses, 
wide boulevards laid down with tramways, elegant ‘villas in the midst 
of groves of young trees. In a similar manner the old foundations of 
the national character — rigid, austere, harsh, and obstinate —are still 
there, but toned down, softened, moditied, open to new developments, 











TYPES OF THE MEN OF GENEVA. A WOMAN OF OLD GENEVA. 
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From the Geneva of Calvin, which remained pretty much 
the same for more than two centuries, issues a new Geneva 
which, without breaking entirely with the traditions of her 
past, modifies them sufficiently to avoid being crushed, as 
were so many other historic cities which are now numbered 
amongst the dead. Rejuvenated, supported on one side by 
Switzerland, which has absorbed her without taking from 
her her individuality, and on the other side by France, to 
which she is bound by ties material and spiritual, Geneva is 
still the active, bustling, hard-working, and intelligent city 
she has ever been, knowing how to attract to her the best 
elements of her neighbors, and to give to them her own in 
exchange, a town of little importance if judged by the num- 
ber of her inhabitants, but great by reason of her intellectual 
and moral value. 
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GETTYSBURG BATTLE-FIELD. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


In the free literature of circulars and guide-books that 
falls into the hands of latter-day visitors to Gettysburg, it is 
startling to find the place mentioned as a summer resort. 
To tens of thousands of Americans the words will cause 
surprise, if not a-shock. Not even twenty-nine years after 
the great battle which was fought there are the families of 
the 5600 who died in that fight prepared to consider the bat- 
tle-field so lightly. To the men who fought on that field 
and who are still alive, especially to those of the 27,000 men 
who were wounded there, the suggestion must carry sur- 
prise. Yet time has worked similar changes with other 
fields of carnage, particularly to many of the Revolution’s 
sacred battle-grounds. The earliest visitors to such a spot 
are those whose relatives were in battle there, and those 
whose curiosity has been aroused by the reading or the 
writing of history. If nature itself is especially beautiful in 
such a place, the number of visitors increases, and accom- 
modations are supplied to meet the growing demand. The 
fame of the natural attractions is coupled with the primary 
interest in the place, and it becomes a resort. No sacrilege 
attends the change; rather is patriotism quickened by it. 
For on such fields the recitals of history seem almost like 
echoes, where visitors stand beside monuments to the heroes 
who fought there and among the vestiges of their desper- 
ate work. 

Gettysburg was visited within a few days by an excur- 
sion party of the journalists of New York and Philadelphia, 
the great majority of whom had never before visited the 
place, and were scarcely prepared to find such great works 
of embellishment and record as have been made there. The 
village itself was of less account than might have been ex- 
pected. It is a pretty collection of brick dwellings and 
numerous hotels and boarding-houses; but it is, after all, 
only a little place, much as it was in the war-time. How- 
ever, it bustles with hope of a future, as was seen in the 
popular intention to make the care of pleasure parties as 
much of a source of income as possible. In the extremely 
beautiful country-side, as lovely as any bit of inland blend- 
ing of hills and dales we know of, were found the reason and 
the excuse for this new condition. 

It is not so much upon the battle-field’s undoubted attrac- 
tions or fitness for a general resort that I want to dwell as 
upon some more important matters that concern its future. 
But something about its present aspect must first be told. 
The work which has been done upon the field by the various 
States and veterans’ organizations, under the charge of the 
Battle-field Memorial Association, has left it, in effect,a park. 
It is not a park, but it looks like one, and it affects the visit- 
or as if it were one, even against his perfect knowledge of 
its real condition. So far as I remember the view, only one 
considerable hill that is visible from the heart of the battle- 
field is farmed to the top. The others are still wooded, and 
help to produce the illusion of which I speak. The valley 
and its ridges are under cultivation, but the farm-houses and 
the other buildings, some of which are very picturesque, are 
few in number. In addition to the original nine or ten roads 
which dissected the great field, there are now many broad 
and zealously attended other roads, which may be termed 
battle-field avenues. These have been built to lead to and 
along the three days’ lines of battle and the points at which 
the fiercest combats took place. All along these and certain 
of the old county roads stand the rows of regimental and 
State monuments. There are nearly four hundred of them, 
and no American, however finely cultivated his taste, need 
be ashamed to acknowledge them as representative of the 
artistic progress of his country. Few of them are common- 
place or of hackneyed form; the majority are beautiful; 
some are splendid works of art. They form a magnificent 
collection. They are heroic, valorous, warlike. No behold- 
er of the field imbibes the impressions which a cemetery 
produces, for the splendid blocks and figures and bass-relief 
pictures are neither funereal nor do they mark any graves. 
They are the embellishments of a park in their general ef- 
fect, of a battle-field when separately considered. 

This park effect is peculiarly produced, for the battle-field 
is in the main a regjon of farms. But the roadways have 
been laid where they were wanted, and the sites or ground 
for the monuments alongside the roads have been purchased 
of the farmers, and stand open to the road-side, and fenced 
on the remaining sides. Here and there a monument is at 
the edge of the road. In one or two instances monuments 
stand far back in the fields; and in one case I read on a stone 
crowded into the road the statement that it should mark a 
spot a hundred yards back in the field. There are other and 
important parts of the field that know no alteration or culti- 
vation, and seem as nature left them—the woods where part 
of the Twelfth —_— fought so desperately on the third day, 
for instance; the Devil's Den, where the Southern sharp- 
shooters did their terrible work; East Cemetery Hill, where 
the Louisiana Tigers —" the taking of that name, yet 
were repulsed; Round Top; and the most dreadful and sa- 
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cred spot of all, the Bloody Angle, with its neighboring 
copse, which marks the * high-water mark ” of the rebellion. 
These all remain, are all richly marked with memorial gran- 


ite and bronze, and amply serve to create for the great field ' 


the character of a park. ; 

Two secant og were often made and fully discussed hy 
the journalists who visited the field on the occasion of whic 
I have written. The first was the desirability of an out- 
right ownership of the whole battle-field by the Federal gov- 
ernment, and its preservation as an actua park, The sec- 
ond was the granting of permission for the South to put up 
monuments of some sort—many favored such as those al- 
ready there—to mark the positions of the Southern troops. 
There seems to me at present less strength in the arguments 
for the purchase of the field than in those for leaving it as 
it is. Isay ‘‘at present,” because the farming that is carried 
on there is in great part where it was done when the battle 
took place, and because the purchase of the plots for the 
monuments marking the Federal lines of battle leaves them 
safe and the farming around them harmless. Many of the 
farm-houses and other structures, even some of the barns and 
outbuildings, are those around which the battle raged, and 
some played more or less important parts in the combat. 
To do away with these, if the field became a park, might be 
a part of the plan, but should not be, it seems to me. Ina 
word, in time it may be a righteous necessity to buy the 
field, if houses crowd upon it or factories invade it, but those 
dangers are not now apparent; that is to say, not to the mere 
visitor. 

The argument for allowing the Southern States and regi- 
ments to mark the Southern positions calls to memory a pe- 
culiar and interesting feature of what an excursionist sees 
and hears at Gettysburg. Others of the great battle-fields 
of the world are embellished by statues of and monuments 
to heroes, and by stones that mark historic spots within the 
fields. Gettysburg alone shows by its monuments the lines 
of battle of a whole army. More than that, her tablets re- 
cord the place and extent of each command's front — the 
lines. Yet of the positions of the Confederates—the lines 
opposing those of the monuments—there is no mark, except 
it happens that a highway, or a ridge, or a heap of bowlders, 
stands where such a line was formed. Often, as the guides 
who tell the story of the fight to visitors day after day come 
to speak of the Confederate line or position, they point to a 
barn (which may burn down to-morrow), or even to the ho- 
rizon, or to an indeterminate field, as in the case where Pick- 
ett’s men marched, from no fixed place which the eye may 
rest upon, to heroes’ deaths at the Bloody Angle. The main 
reason for the absence of markers for the Southern lines is 
well understood. It needs no apology. It was natural. 
It was part and parcel of the patriotism that fought the war 
to its victorious close. 

Bu: the notable and interesting feature of the hour is that 
this patriotic and strongly resentful feeling is losing its keen 
edge upon the battle-field. To-day every guide, lecturer, and 
historian, in telling the story of the three days’ battling, gives 
a share of the praise for heroism and valor to the Southern- 
ers who confronted our own martyred warriors. Again and 
again the names of Southern leaders and battalions are 
coupled with hearty praise and eloquent tributes for brave 
deeds, and this by living heroes of our own blue cloth, and 
by lecturers most careful of the sensitiveness and even the 
prejudice of Northern hearers. Moreover, the Confederate 
chieftains are respectfully mentioned as having been upon 
the ground in this year or that since the war, and their recol- 
lections and records of the battle are quoted precisely as are 
the words and writings of our own leaders. Further yet, 
I read in a pamphlet put forth by the chief guide to the field 
that the Memorial Association contemplates opening up 
avenues along the Confederate lines, and marking the posi- 
tions of each division, brigade, and regiment. I do not know 
whether that is true, but the fact that it is published where 
once the war was angriest is sufficient unto the day. 

Verily, time has power to heal, and the mantle of peace 
shall endure to cover all scars of the past. 


AN EARTHLY PARAGON. 


BY EVA WILDER McGLASSON, 


Avutuor or “ Drana’s Livery.” 


TX. 

‘‘T won't attempt to guess,” said Sylvia, ‘unless some 
one is dead.” 

‘Dead! Do I look as if I carried— Oh, come!” 

‘“‘Tm.afraid I should be glad of almost any intelligence,” 
smiled Sylvia. 

Bylands was trying to make his horse stand. ‘ It’sa dance 
—‘‘ whoa, Mac!—over at the county-seat—a real country 
dance. 1 only found out about it this morning Will you 


go?” 
He smote the sorrel’s neck, his figure giving to the ani- 
mal’s curvets. 

‘You'll go, won’t you?” he repeated, rather anxiously, 
though his voice had something like an accent of domina- 
tion, as if he were prepared to resent a refusal. 

** With you?” asked Sylvia, a certain timidity in her tone. 

“Why, yes.” 

Sylvia straightened her little straw hat, holding the rib- 
bons under her chin. Her glance still questioned him. 

** Rosetta?” she suggested. ‘‘ She will go with us?” 

Bylands’s dark face flushed in such sort as if he had in- 
wardly smiled. ‘*Oh,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ she is over there now. 
Her aunt lives there.” 

“T shall be very glad to go,” said Sylvia at once, rather 
formally. 

The sorrel, still plunging, made a short forward run, and 
Delk, holding in the reins, called back, ‘“‘ We'll have to start 
before early candle-lighting.” 

The day suddenly brightened for Sylvia. She felt like 
one who gropes in the dark, listlessly dragging himself tow- 
ard deeper shadows, and who at a turn of the road eatch- 
es the leaping red of a cottage window. She thought of 
the social gatherings she had so detested in the life which lay 
behind her. i 

Out of the gray cells of apathetic memory stole a pale 
phantasm of the well-ordered rooms of that college town, 
the big-bowled lamps benignantly lighting some evening 
festival. The stuffed chairs and sofas ranged themselves 
against the gilt-papered walls, their cushions hid in the black 
silk gowns of the village ladies, who held their handker- 
— in embroidered bunches as they talked with one an- 
other, 

Sylvia saw again the younger women, the 


ir steps turnin 
toward the hallway, : ; 


in which lounged the two or three un- 
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married men of the town, aware of their importance anq : 
different to smiles. The hostess, vaguely troubled about \). 
ice-cream; the minister, with his air of professional cori 
ity; the odor of coffee; the remarks of the village wit, a })a' 
headed gentleman, who laughed at his own humor—all t/ 
set itself in array against the rustic rout to which Sylvia w:., 
looking. 

If it had no other charm, it would at least have the gra, 
of unlikeness. Its colors would be splashed in rough fre 
coes, for Case County gave all its effects broadly. Ti, 
were here no Meissonier bits to tease the eye to microscoy) 
squints. Sylvia felt herself expand with a large sense 
freedom as the captain and Bylands tucked her into 1),. 
narrow buggy, and the sorrel dashed forward into the tw 
light. 

They crossed Knob Lick, passing through Winkler. 
which seemed to climb a hill in rather a breathless fashic:, 
and tumble exhaustedly down the farther side. A whit, 
little church with a stile, a blacksmith shop, barns, hogs, » 
saddle-horse neighing outside a long brown house—thes 
wheeled by, and the open country was reached. Before 
them lay a long stretch of soft road, striking into low hills 
blued with gathering shalows. The whole brown lani 
scape, marked here and there with trees, the fragile buddiny 
of which the evening hid, was a little as if covered wit), 
deer-skin and planted with stark antlers. An expression of 
impassive strength touched the darkening view. The land 
lay as if unaware of its mightiness, like a giant asleep, in 
whose very inertness is force. 

It set in to rain, and Bylands put up the buggy top against 
the fine warm drizzle. The sky dropped low and black, 
and pasture fences threaded the gloom like a combed-out 
chow. There was a lonely murmur of water, and they 
ang presently to a river which struck a pallor on the night's 
ace. 

As the horse took the ford, Sylvia trembled and laid hold 
of Bylands’s arm. He laughed, and leaned toward her with 
a sense of protection, straightening himself as they came up 
the steep bank. Shortly after, they fetched up before a 
sturdy white house of many lighted windows—an old-look- 
ing house, which, from the bulging gallery about its upper 
story, seemed to stand with arms akimbo. A dark old wo- 
man, with foreign ear-rings dangling over her yellow neck, 
bustled out toreceive them. Delk went away with the horse, 
and Sylvia was taken up stairs to another of the great bed 
rooms, with which she had now got rather familiar. Supper 
was waiting. The dance was to be at the court-house over 
the way, a pink brick structure which Sylvia had caught a 
vague glimpse of. Girls in muslin gowns chattered as they 
tied each other’s sashes. Rosetta Valley, in a shapeless white 
dress, overblued in the wash, a gilt pin in her tumbling gold 
hair, looked wistfully toward Sylvia over the pink satin bow 
at her matchless throat. 

Presently she came over to Sylvia and said, ‘‘ Mr. By- 
lands is here, isn’t he?” 

‘Oh yes,” smiled Sylvia. ‘‘ He was good enough to bring 
me. I felt a little as if I were imposing on his kindness. 
He wouldn’t have come, I know, but that you were here.” 

Rosetta’s face, which had seemed almost sad, beamed as 
if a rosy light smote it. ‘‘ I’m mighty glad you came,” she 
cried. ‘‘Don’t you mind about Delk. He's the best man. 
Just can’t do enough for folks.” 

Sylvia regarded her with a slowly dawning smile. ‘‘ You 
must thank him for bringing me,” she said. 

Whereat Rosetta, with a gesture of fondness, linked her 
arm in Sylvia’s. 

‘*Let’s go down to supper,” she said. ‘‘ How little your 
hands are, ain’t they?” 


x 

The table was spread in a narrow uncarpeted room along 
the back of the house. Numbers of people were eating— 
girls, some of whom Sylvia had seen upstairs, and young 
men, whose heads above the dishes disclosed sunburnt hues 
and low brows plastered with long centre locks. 

Jelly-cakes in slim-stemmed glass comports spread frosty 
gleams at intervals over the laden crockery. 

At one end of the room a door opened into a kitchen, in 
which several black women were busy. The other end gave 
upon the side street, and this door being also ajar, tobacco 
smoke mingling with men’s voices stole in. 

Bylands, glancing toward the dining-room, saw Sylvia sit- 
ting at the table with Rosetta Valley. He stood for a mo- 
ment looking at the two, biting his mustache. Then he went - 
in and took a place opposite the two, talking gayly, but not 

-atching their eyes when he could avoid it. He seemed paler 
than usual, and more refined in his dark clothes, a narrow 
string tie of black below his stiff collar. 

Rosetta, happily aware of him, ate placidly, biting clean 
circles from her bread. Beside her, Sylvia took little sips of 
strong coffee, her slight wrists resting on the table. There 
was a slack string of very small blackish pearls about her 
throat, and her dress, breathing the odor and color of helio- 
tropes, duplicated the purplish shadows around her eyes. 

After supper a heavy-looking young fellow with a red 
neck-scarf lounged up to Rosetta. ; 

‘‘ My cousin Tom,” she said to Sylvia. 

He had come to take her over to the court-house. She 
looked toward Bylands. 

‘You won't be mad?” she whispered. She was very 
pretty in the airy white thing she had flung over her head. 
Her eyes were like slashes of brown velvet. 

Delk smiled indulgently, giving her a little push. ‘‘ No. 
no,” he said. 7 

Sylvia, standing by, had thrown an end of her long cloak 
about her head. Under it she had the air of a hooded nun 
in a gray livery, her face as white and fine as a carving of 
dead ivory. 

They passed a small room, in the door of which several 
men were looking. A girl in a thick brown dress, very 
young, with a fringe of bright hair across her brow, sat 
trembling inacorner Across the threshold, as it were on 
guard, a joutish fellow, with stretched legs, his head on his 
breast, stupidly sat in a chair too small for him. 

‘* Look-a-here, Wells,” expostulated a man in the outer 
group, “I'll take Sudie over to the dance, and you kin come 
on when you feel e’k’l to it—hur?” 

‘‘T jest as lieves wait,” cut in the girl. : 

Wells swaggered in his chair. ‘‘ Ef she don’t want to wait 
on me till my head gits level—” 

“Ido, Joe! I'll wait!” She signalled the others. ‘‘ You 
go on; he'll be all right after a while. Look like thet that 
whiskey they're sellin’ down at Beasley’s jest makes a man 
crazy. They ought to be shut up.” 

Bylands drew Sylvia past. They crossed a muddy reach 
of roadway, mounted some steps, and entered a lighted hall, 
at the side of which the various offices of the building were 
open for the night. 


A boy called “Tickets!” and as Delk threw him two 




















slips, Sylvia caught the lilt of a banjo and the screech of a 


‘idle in tuning. The musicians—two negroes, startlingly 
_— against the laster wall—sat in a corner, their faces 


ith. Heaps of coats and shawls filled the win- 

gi pen br girls sat high, talking to their 

frie ds "Some of the men were booted, and Sylvia saw 

— 'd there on a heel the gleam of a spur. Some looked 

here and the k-halred piri had 

like the men of towns. One black -ha ir on a 

yellow satin gown, the papery flounce of which crackled 
is she walked, She carried herself importantly, greeting . 
Rosetta Valley with anembrace. = 

“Mighty mixed crowd,” she said. ‘I’m awful glad you 

‘ome: hardly any of our set’s here. Who's that girl talking 
— Delk Bylands? Thin as a taller dip, ain’t she?” 
Sylvia felt a nervous rush in her temples as she overheard 
—, dance began. It was a sort of cotillon in which 
every one knitted hands, wheeling wildly round and round, 
or separating in grotesque groups, as & busy young man 
with an anxious brow ca led the figures. ae 

Sylvia and Bylands sat in a window watching the others. 
Sylvia listened to the mingled thump and scream of the in- 
struments, smiling at scraps of talk which reached her as 
the dancers circled past. " a - 

Some women with babies In their arms looked in from 
the hall, exchanging comments, their hips swaying. — 

“That thar girl o’ Bob Valley’s, she gits away with the 
‘ill kit ‘n’ bilin’ of um,” said one, eying Rosetta, who was 
dancing with her cousin, ee 

Her movements had the gracefulness of a wind-swept 
Hower, and Sylvia, half closing her eyes as she gazed after 
tie rivthmie figure, seemed to see cloudy gauzes, light as 

replace the girl’s starched cottons. Her low brows, 
ed with dull gold, appeared as if empurpled with 
roses. She might have been a creature of the days 

‘nus, rushing on rosy feet from an amorous satyr. 

‘yr shadowy eyes continually sought Bylands as the 

cnees of the dance brought her in range of him. She was 

<turing for his pleasure, like an Eastern slave before ber 
Sultan: and Delk, catching the sr of her soft glances, 
» vid them now and then the approval of a nod. e held 
her in view, feeling some spiritual tune in him keep time 
to her cirelings. ; : ; 

“She is lovely,” he said suddenly, with the intensity of a 
newly impressed conviction, almost unaware of the girl to 
whom he spoke. 

Sylvia's consciousness opened to his abstracted exclama- 
tion as to a swift thrust of steel. Something hard and bit- 
ter modelled itself in her delicate lips. She reverted to the 
black-haired girl's comparison, and her eyes strayed to the 
candles sputtering in pewter holds along the mantel-shelf. 

‘Tam like them,” she thought, sickly—‘‘ so mean a figure, 
the flame at the top is nothing.” 

She looked again at Rosetta, and dully wondered if there 
was any power equally cogent with beauty. She. thought 
of the women whose chains.bound Pericles and Ceesar, and 
spurred by the ideas which they suggested, her mind dashed 
through a dim historic garden, grasping here and there at 
some conspicuous flower flaunting on a deathless stalk. 

She breathed a little fast. The dancers were shadows, 
and in the space they had filled, other figures rose. Subtle 
eyes unfolded and regarded her. Lifting themselves on the 
purple cushions of fantasy, certain women of story cast 
down the ages long looks still powerful to"win men’s interest 
from the living loveliness around them. A strange light 
tired Sylvia's glance. 

1}y lands, listening to her talk, felt himself ag ow A in- 
terested. He gave her an undivided attention. The dance 
ended and another began, but the conversation in the win- 
dow-seat went on. Rosetta Valley, missing the encourage- 
ment of Bylands’s looks, moved with waning concern, her 
childlike face saddened to an open misery. 

The third dance ended before Sylvia, with a sudden air of 
recollection, said: “ Oh, they have stopped again! You have 
leen very good to let me keep you so long. I am going to 
repay you. Tam going to send you to Rosetta.” 

Not yet,” stammered Delk, coming to himself with a 
start. 

Sylvia slipped down from the window-sill, her smile 
a smile of dismissal. An unwonted pinkness stained her 
cheeks, and her teeth reflected the slight color of her lips. 

Henry Dye brought up the anxious-browed young man, 
he gg he introduced to her consideration as Mr. Amos W. 
Salt. 

Mr. Salt brought his heels together. ‘‘’Gaged for the 
next dance—waltz-cudrille?” 

_— listened graciously, sensible that Bylands was 
scowling. 

Mr. Salt crooked his arm. ‘‘ Promenawde?” he suggested. 

They walked down the long halls, passing numbers of 
heated couples, the men mopping their brows, handkerchiefs 
tied inside their wilting collars. 

Sylvia sat down on some steps near the outer door, Mr. 
Salt solicitously fanning her with a piece of a law document 
which perhaps had figured in a late suit. As he talked, Syl- 
Via caught a word or two on the sheet: ‘‘ Case 173. State of 
Kentucky vs, John—” 

‘Stranger here?” asked Mr. Salt, after a summary of his 
own life and adventures. 

Sylvia, explaining her presence in the village, observed a 
hew ray of light on the staircase side. Some one had open- 
«(the door of a small room at the right, and looking into it, 
Sylvia saw Bylands leaning against the mantel, his eyes on 
‘he upturned face of the girl sitting hard by. His expression 
Was Compunctuous and resentful and slightly sullen. 

ltosetta’s voice was not low. Sylvia could distinguish 
‘in accent of reproach in it. 

You oughtn’t to blame me for it,” she was saying. ‘I 
can't help feeling bad. You hevn’t been over for a whole 
“eek. Paw’s noticed it.” 

 Thave been busy,” said Bylands. 

_ lle seemed to feel the ungraciousness of his position, and 
sicked at the fender in an exasperated style. 

_. But you'll hev more time now the river’s dropping. 
‘Von't you come over every other night, Delk, like you used 


. Iler tones thickened, and at the appeal to his memory 
‘me poor | oe of sentiment stirred in him. He pushed a 
‘ir round and sat beside her, giving her hand a gentle pat. 
‘You mustn’t let a man see how much you care for him,” 
said, smiling at her tears. 
"IT can’t help it,” breathed Rosetta, a drop dashing down 
er cheek. ‘I just don’t care what any person thinks. 
“en you're mean to me I want to die.” a 
Mean to you, Rosetta?” 
‘If I see youeven speaking to—another woman. I know 
1a Foose.” : 
Yes, Rosetta.” 
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‘* You're not mad?” 

5 in ht no!” : 

‘* Because I want to ask you something. is y i 
enlanen tale” y ething. Miss Bylands is 

Delk waited for her to go on. 

es Do you think—” Her tone was confidential, and she was 
blushing. “You see, it’s this way. Her clothes are the 
pretties things, and paw says I can hev just anything I 
want when I get my wedding fixings. Do you reckon she'd 
help me pick um out? Aunt Mag says I better not wait till 
fall to get my clothes. She says she'd get um right along, 
and not be all hurried at the last. Would you ask her if 
you was me?” 

Bylands got up, turning toward the fire. “I—don’t know, 
Rosetta,” he stammered. ‘‘I don’t think I—would.” 

The music had struck up again, but Sylvia decided not to 
dance. She made an excuse of weariness to Mr. Salt, beg- 
ging him not to lose the set on her account, and Bylands 
presently found her in a corner of the stairway, her chin in 
her clasped hands. : 

She looked down listlessly at him. All her former radi- 
ance was gone. Above her thick lavender neck frills her 
face was a small silvery fleck, intangible as a moonbeam 
among the staircase shadows. 

“‘T’m afraid you are tired,” said Bylands. His voice had 
a tone which startled him. - 

‘“‘T should like to go home,” said Sylvia. 

He looked at his watch. ‘I will have the horse around 
in a minute,” he said. 

It was very dark when they started. At first the scant 
lights of the village streaked the wet ground and shook 
redly in pools along the way. But after the Jast house was 
passed, the very road seemed to disappear, and all Sylvia’s 
straining eyes could take in were the adjacent hills, which: 
had an effect of —— nearer, a faint pallor of sky along 
their summits. The horse was distinguishable only as a 
— pulsation in the forward gloom, as of a dissipating 
cloud. 

Bylands suddenly made a sound of annoyance. ‘‘ They 
have forgotten to give us a lantern,” he said, “and I am afraid 
to turn.’ 

“*Can’t you see where to drive?” 

“*Oh, the horse knows the way,” he replied, evasively, 
thinking of the ford, and feeling in his pockets for a match. 
‘“ Would you believe,” he reported, amazedly, ‘‘ that I have 
only got one match—a man who smokes the way I do?” 

He struck it. The blue flag of flame fluttered like a rib- 
bon, and rose in a vermilion haze. 

‘*T thought so,” said Bylands, looking about. 

They were something out of the road, and he had heard 
the snap of twigs under the horse’s feet. 

‘*T shouldn’t care to run into any of these stumps,” he 
remarked, getting out. 

The match was burning low, a wiry blackness writhing in 
the flame like a tortured worm. Bylands turned the horse 
into the road again, the little light disclosing with its last flare 
the steep downward bank, with its oblique water ruts, a rush 
of black water, and a higher bank beyond. Bylands knew the 
river must be rising, but he said nothing, and they began to 
go down the slope. Sylvia started at the hollow gurgle of 
the water as they took the stream. The buggy went side- 
ways, as if dragging with the current. It struck something 
hard, and above the sound of the water the clash of the 
wheels on the rocks was like the grit of ravenous teeth. 

Sylvia felt oddly calm, leaning back in the seat. She had 
a sense of abandonment as if one in a superhuman grasp. 
The buggy appeared suddenly to become very light. The 
water was unseen, but Sylvia felt a cold ripple about her 
feet. 

“Do not be frightened,” said Bylands, in a low voice. 
“‘There! we’ve struck bottom again.” 

The grating sound set up once more. The buggy jolted 
and lurched upward as the horse’s feet buried themselves 
in the bank. Sylvia gave a little moan of relief, and then it 
seemed to her as if Delk’s weight had been cast backward 
by some upheaval of the ground. 

She heard him exclaim, and in an instant the horse’s 
shape, sharp - eared, rose straight ahead, perfectly erect, as 
if he had ramped on his hinder legs, and stood motionless. 
She knew in a flash that he had missed the oblique road, and 
had started up the steep rise. 

‘*Don’t move,” said Bylands. 

He seemed to be getting out. The buggy pitched airily, 
as if it balanced on a single spoke, and Sylvia felt a wheel 
rim in her hand. There was a jerk. She had a sense of 
falling, and felt her cheek strike the soft clay of the bank, 
which, as the buggy moved upward—Bylands at the horse’s 
head—let her slip down and down till her foot caught in 
something that stayed her weight. She could hear Bylands 
urging the horse. It seemed a great effort. She had a feel- 
ing that the lumbering vehicle must pull horse and man into 
the muttering river just below. 

There was a strange Jack of interest in her perceptions. 
She felt like sleeping. It was very still, and the drip of 
the warm rain on her face was as soothing as a gentle hand- 
stroke on the hair, A soft ease stole through her, and her 
head appeared to be sinking infinitely back in a pillow of 
down. 

Bylands, having got the horse in the upper road, reached 
to fix the rugs about Sylvia, a word of reassurance on his 
lips. 

Me That was a narrow slip,” he said, and then his soul leap- 
ed into his throat. He called her. An ow] hooted, and the 
river surged loudly. It seemed to him that he retrod the 
waxy bank a dozen times, groping and calling, before he 
stumbled against something which lay at the foot of a small 
sapling. There was the feel of furin his hands. He threw 
off the rugs in which she was wrapped, and caught Sylvia 
up. .Her head fell limp as he lifted her, shaking her rough- 
ly in his fright. ; 

It seemed to Sylvia that she heard him with annoyance. 
There was the spatter of rain again in her face, and she was 
no longer comfortable, but only-wet and scared, with the 
blackness of the night closing around her, and Bylands’s 
voice sharply entreating her. 

‘“‘Oh,” she breathed, trying to stand, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter? I—” 

“Sylvia!” cried Bylands, in an agony of relief. ‘‘ Ob, 
dearest!” 

XI. 

A speckled hen was proudly leading a new brood out, and 
the little whiffs of downy yellow blew about the fine young 
grass of the pasture opposite the Lichens House, as airily in- 
consequent as if no animating appetites directed them. It 
was just after noon. The sun was warm for early April, 
and Sylvia felt it comfortably on her bare head as she lean- 
ed over the fence, watching the speckled hen’s matronly 
bearing. ‘ 
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She was sensible of a recurrent memory which excited 
her perceptions, and yet which left a strange tang in her 
moral palate. 

Bylands’s momentary abandon, his touch of her hand, and 
his fervent exclamation, these vivified Sylvia’s ideas to a 
consciousness of poor triumph. But there was somewhat 
in the recollection of her mischances of the night before 
which breathed a feverish odor. As of a personal indignity, 
she was aware of having openly condescended to take By- 
lands’s fancy by storm. It had seemed as if she must prove 
to herself the existence of forces more compelling than those 
expressed in a merely human accordance of curve and color. 
She had wished on this score to read the text of personal 


‘conviction, and on a sudden the book was open to her daz- 


zled eyes. She admitted to herself a wish to see a little . 
further into the fresh pages, but she was afraid to go on, 
and simply realized that there was nothing for it but to shut 
the volume with her interest at a crisis. ° 

A wonder as to the best fashion of carriage toward By- 
lands when they should next meet was turning in-her mind. 
She had almost decided to leave the embarrassing decision 
with him, when she saw’ him approaching. He came up 
behind her, his face working. 

‘Miss Bylands,” he said, rather humbly, ‘‘may I speak 
to you?” 

“‘He is going to apologize,” thought Sylvia. ‘‘That is 
bad.” And turning a little, she said, ‘Oh yes.” Her eyes 
were down, and she felt singularly at peace with herself, 
reassured by his perturbation. ‘‘ Certainly, Mr. Bylands.” 

Delk had arranged with himself the matter of a speech 
commingling elements of excuse and entreaty, but the words 
left him rather unexpectedly, and he stood looking toward 
Sylvia with a kind of dumb appeal in his dark face. He 
had come close enough to set an elbow on the fence, and 
suddenly he buried his face in his hands. Sylvia saw his 
cheek redden under the dwindling end of his mustache. He 
threw his head back as if defying the emotion that was on 
him, his lips seeming to harden. ‘For a monyent he had the 
mastery, and then all at once it appeared to Sylvia as if 
his lips broadened and his eyelashes clung together. He 
wheeled away with a groan of shame. 

His tears were far more effectual with her than any elo- 
quence could have been. She trembled to see them, but 
they conveyed to her an insidious flattery. 

“T am a fool!” he said, dashing at his eyes with a rapid 
hand. ‘‘ Oh, what shall I do, Sylvia?” 

She regarded him with a tender compassion which wore 
the specious garb of an almost motherly sentiment. 

‘‘ [never spent such hours in my life,” he breathed. ‘* Sy|- 
via, you don’t—you are not offended? Ah, I don’t mean 
that! I mean—” 

She was still observing him with her gentle air. ‘‘ Let us 
forget whatever has occurred,” she suggested. ‘‘ We are 
friends still, I hope.” 

‘““« Friends?’ No; I—” 

‘* Hush!” advised Sylvia. 

“But I can’t! This isn’t friendship which 
you.” 

‘‘If you say any more, I shall go.” 

He stared at her helplessly. She looked as firm in her 
fragility as a carving of white jade. Her lips were white 
too, except that at their joining a thread of color showed 
faintly. 

‘*T may come to the house—as usual?” he faltered. ‘‘ You 
said we might be friends.” 

Sylvia let her eyes range down the road. The view was 
dull and sordid. All the meannesses of the houses and 
straggling fences and abject sheds- stood bold in the sun- 
light. Hogs were rooting about the freight-house platform, 
and unkempt children sprawled here and there in an open 
doorway. 

It was a desperately dull outlook. As she turned from 
it, Bylands made a little gesture of pleading, his lips still 
uncertain in their slight covert of beard. 

‘* Sylvia!” he said. 

**Oh well!” said Sylvia, her hand sweeping outward as if 
she dismissed the matter lightly. ‘‘ Yes—come!” 


have for 


XII. 

Bylands, in studying his position, felt like a man who, 
having eaten to the full of bread and milk, is bidden to a 
banquet, his eye mocked by- the delicate viands. He felt 
sure that but for his relations with Rosetta Valley, he might 
have made no barren task of wooing the captain’s niece. 
Dispassionately examined under the laws of pure reason, 
the feeling he had had for the Kentucky girl seemed merely 
a sort of satisfaction at her open preference. 

He had thought of marrying because in his surroundings 
bachelorhood had no special charm or privilege. Rosetta’s 
vaunted beauty pleased his pride no less than his artistic 
perceptions. Other men plied her with devotions, one 
young fellow, the son of a rich land-owner in an adjoining 
county, notably paying suit. 

Folks began to intimate that unless Bylands ‘‘ made bet- 
ter time, old Clasher’s son ‘d beat his record”; and Delk, 
spurred with a desire for the other man’s discomfiture, said, 
pettishly, to Rosetta: 

‘*T don’t want to meet that fellow Clasher here again. If 
he keeps on coming, I shall stop.” 

‘*Shall I tell him,” faltered Rosetta, her lovely eyes seek- 
ing his face—‘‘ shall I tell him—” 

‘Tell him you are going to marry me,” said Delk, feeling 
a benignant sense of gratification as Rosetta, too artless to 
conceal her happiness, whispered, 

**Oh, Delk!” 

Her love, on the whole, had afforded Bylands rather a 
tame pleasure. She gave too liberally. All her young soul 
called him master, and becoming used to her prostrations, 
Delk found them rather tiresome than otherwise. Ina 
languid sort of way, however, he was fond of Rosetta, and 
had reconciled himself to some lack of flavor in her on the 
ground that her insipidity was the natural result of her sex. 

Woman to Bylands was less a fascinating enigma than 
a purely human creature of moderate rationality. He 
believed that in having domestic tastes and a mild tem 
per she fulfilled her highest possibility; and even when 
he found Sylvia charming, it was because he considered that 
he detected in her the virtues by which he set store. It had 
soon become very ‘plain to him that she affected him as no 
one else had ever affected him. She made him see himself 
in the image he liked to be known by, and when he left 
her, it was. always with an enrapt remembrance not of her 
graciousness, but of his own brilliancy. ; ; 

Sylvia herself, from expecting little of him in a way of in- 
telligence, grew daily more surprised at the amount of 
knowledge which an impressionable man gets without ex- 
ertion. ft was true that he had only a desultory acquaint- 
ance with the literature of his age, the Cincinnati and coun- 
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“THE WINDOW FRAMED A MAN'S FACE....THE FACE OF OLD BOB VALLEY.” 


ty papers being his chief reading, with occasional light 
novels, Which, he admitted, had lost charm for him,  Syl- 
via's book-fraught phraseology passed with him for coin of 
fresh mintage, while his familiarity with trees and stones 
and woodland creatures scemed to her the evidence of a 
peculiarly alert intellect. 

Sure of her footing, she studied with warm interest the 
contrarieti¢s of Bylands’s character, which did not adjust it- 
self to any one set of facts, but remained pliant to circum- 
stance, and took ever new shape with the die of the hour. 
She gave him her pet authors to read, and his comments 
on these choice and master spirits had a singular freshness 
of criticism. He remarked of Browning that the poet seem- 
ed to strike it once ina while. Tolstot he reported himself 
as unable to get the drift of. Swinburne he considered 
too windy,” but liked notwithstanding this fault, because 
one could read him a long time without thinking of anything 
in particular. 

‘T am tired,” said Sylvia to her uncle, ‘of having to form 
the literary taste of every man I meet. Is my effort typically 
that of the American woman’ She sits at home and reads, 
and when she comes upon the male of her race,who has been 
sedulously looking after his business matters, no talk except 
of the weather is possible. She will not discuss percentage ; 
he cannot discuss letters; but his incapacity is at least 
bridged with a willingness to be informed, and so she floods 
him with printers’-ink phantasies. She throws over the bal- 
cony of the ciassics a rope-ladder too slim and too short for 
liim, but he mounts as far as he can, and hangs helpless, 
having lost his own ground without reaching hers. Then 
she retires in disgust, leaving him dangling. Instead of 
national realities she adopts alien ideals, and if a stocky 
Englishman or a deep dyed Italian ehances along—” 

‘The American ain't in it,” concluded the captain. 

Despite his failure to run out of the mould just as she 
would have liked, Bylands continued to occupy Sylvia's 
thoughts. They were much together, and presently drifted 
into the veiled emotional state where the sentiments are an 
inevitable topic of discussion. They talked often of the vast 
number of unhappy marriages. 

“It is because so few women have minds above small 
beer.” said Sylvia 

Delk eagerly agreed with this, thinking of Rosetta, but 
added, thinking of himself, that things would be different 
if more men could understand the exquisite delicacy of 
the womanly nature. He had learned this from Sylvia, but 
he believed it a part of his own observation, and uttered it 
with the emphasis of conviction. 

His attitude of worship became necessary to Sylvia. It 
Was pleasant to sit like an idol in the gala shrine of a man’s 
adoration, knowing that one would take no hurt, however 
one’s worshipper beat his brows against the marble pedestal. 

She was not precisely aware how criticism lost footing as 
she and Bylands came upon a plane of mere feeling. The 
change was insensible to ber, and Delk remained far more 
clearly aware of her conventional advantages than she was 
able to keep herself concerning his want of them. 

Going now and then to see Rosetta, Bylands hoped she 
would resent his coldness, and give him the opportunity 
of release he was ashamed to ask. He had tacitly decided 
to leave his entanglement to the adjusting agency of time, 
but Rosetta’s heart was so completely involved that though 
his neglect was open, she held fast by the broken threads of 
their intercourse, and would not give over hoping. 


One day her aunt came to visit her, and took her to 
task. 

‘* Look-a-here, Rosetty,” she said, ‘“‘that thar Delk By- 
lands ain't actin’ square. I’d show him! You don’t hev to 
put up with-no such crawfisbin’.. Look at you, a-spindlin’ 
and pinin! till you’re mighty nigh scrawny ez a picked buz- 
zard! He jest wheedles round thet skite of a Bylands gyrl 
the hull ’jurin’ time. Your cousin Tom is fightin’ mad 
about it.” 

Rosetta wept. Her aunt, a. weazen old woman, with 
colorless eyes and a mouth which seemed the hub of a 
hundred divergent wrinkles, drew the big helpless girl to 
her black cashmere bosom. 

‘* Now you jest quit it, Rosetty!” she admonished. ‘‘ He'll 
come around all right if you turn in p’‘intedly and riddle 
him well. He’s too sure of you. Show him two kin play 
fast and loose. Take upsome other feller; thet ll fetch him! 
He needs pokin’. You can’t tell how high a toad ‘Il jump 
till you punch it.” 

**Oh, Aunt Mag, I—” 

‘* Jest haul him over the coals, Rosetty.” 

‘**T can’t,” sobbed Rosetta, with the hopeless abandonment 
of a woman to whom life, virtue, and God are encompassed 
in a single affection. a 

‘Tl bet ’'d speak my mind to thet Bylands gyrl, then!” 

‘“°Tain’t her fault,” protested Rosetta. ‘‘ Mrs. Lichens 
says she speaks to him real sharp; and once when he was 
cating at the house, Sylvia says to him to quit talkin’ with 
his mouth full. She’s real short with Delk, Mrs. Lichens 
Says 

‘*Thar’s more ways of killin’ a dog than to choke him on 
hot butter,” commented Mrs. Crew, grimly. 

“Tm going to read some,” cut in Rosetta, ‘‘and get me a 
dress that drags a little smitch in the back.” She dried her 
eyes with the hem of her skirt. ‘‘I’m better-lookin’ than 
her.” 

“ Well, I should remark!” 

‘* And when he sees how differnt I'm going to be, he’ll be 
like he used to.” 

Mrs. Crew sniffed suspiciously. ‘* You better quit fallin’ 
off the way you hev lately,” she advised, with an anxious 
eye on Rosetta’s waning curves and accelerated color. 

Life in these June days was beating Rosetta with a harsh 
surf, but it flowed smoothly enough for Sylvia, who had 
aimbessly adjusted herself to a primitive environment, find- 
ing a certain half-pleasurable tranquillity in the irresponsible 
bearing of the hour. A sort of spiritual medimwvalism had 
darkened about her, in which only voices of nature spoke. 
It appeared impossible to look toward ultimate issues. She 
hardly knew if she wished Delk free of his vows to Rosetta. 
His love was very agreeable. It lifted the sunk surface of 
her days to a graceful fulness; but she had now and then an 
inkling notion that only his fervency commended him, and 
that in its suspension there would be nothing to bridge over 
his insufficiency. ; 

She had an idea that when matters came to an actual 
crisis, she would brace herself to a heroic pose, and, wearing 
a black gown, a cross at her throat, would give him back to 
his forsworn allegiance. She would perhaps, in a broken 
voice, admit having loved him. Indeed, at the idea of giv- 

ing him up she was sure of her regard, and the strength of 
her persuasion amazed and delighted her. 

She maintained her drifting policy, tacitly letting Bylands 
hope that once his affairs were settled, she would sit down 
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_ floating in a world of visions. 


with him under a green-wood tree, content to drink life’s 
waters out of a fresh leaf. 

One morning Delk came striding down the road, and 
glancing at Sylvia’s window, called her softly. She looked 
out. She had been brushing her hair, and her small pale 
face in the black masses was like a wedge of new moon in a 
separating cloud. : 

‘* Will you come down to the office a. minute?” he asked. 

When she appeared in the room below, he began to apolo 
gize. ‘I only wanted to see you for an instant,” he said. 
‘“The day felt empty. I felt like I used to feel before I 
knew you loved me.” 

Sylvia drew back, a look of anger in her eyes. 

‘**T have offended you,” cried Bylands, bitterly. ‘‘ Sylvia, 
why is it that you resent it so if I speak of your caring for 
me’ You let me feel that my love for you is something to 
you. Surely—” 

** Don't,” said Sylvia. 
is an airy bubble. 
break.” 

“Sylvia,” he exclaimed, in a kind of anguish, ‘I wish 
you wouldn’t talk like that. A bubble? It’s a good deal 
thicker and heavier than the earth is.” 

His hat was off, and he questioned her face with a sort of 
piteous helplessness which lent him an intimation of im- 
mortal youth, and made Sylvia feel old. 

His mournfulness, the beauty of his proportion, struck 
warmly on her heart. She was sensible of the romantic im- 
plication of the moment, of her own look of graceful calta 
us she folded her hands in the long sleeves of her white 
gown, sprinkled over with a conceit of purple thistles. 

Her pleasure was not the simple sort which is unaccom 
panied by cognizance, but it had that lucid if less delight 
that depends on a thorough appreciation of values. She 
told herself explicitly that this was the thing which poets 
rhyme. A strip of sunlit grass glimpsing through-the open 
window aided her impressions, and she observed with 2 
clear vision a white cock haughtily pausing among some 
weeds across the road; his plumage airily stirring conveyed 
an idea of a great colorless flower couched on a low stalk, its 
texture changing in the sun. 

The man before- her, his look accurately corresponding 
to her feeling for the picturesque, put the last touch on the 
scene. Her face softened, the large-pupilled eyes gently 
lessening in size. aed 

In the rear of the house was a clatter of tins mingled with 
threats and deprecations in the tones of Mrs. Lichens and 
Selesty. A bird hard by tried a thin, sweet note, which 
—— as if he strained the August air slowly through shut 

ills. - 

Delk, taking Sylvia’s hand.drew the arm about his neck, 
leaning his head upon it. She looked down at him with « 
sort of abstracted tenderness. She was goading imagination. 
watching her heart for thrills, reminding herself of men 
who had died for a touch of their mistresses’ lips. Het 
cyes dreamed. She leaned agaiust his shoulder, her spirit 
And then, on a sudden, By- 
lands saw a strange expression leap to her face. Her glance 
sprung wide, as with an alarming sight, and wheeling 
rapidly to follow that straining gaze, Bylands himself grew 
white and sat staring. The window framed a man’s face. 
gray and stern as it moved silently away—the face of old 
Bob Valley. ‘ 


‘*Don’t go into the matter. Love 
Don’t touch it, unless you want it to 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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NEW BROOKLYN ARMORIES.—Drawn sy H. D. Nicuots.—[SeEe Pace 679.] 


1. Fourteenth Regiment, Eighth Avenue, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 2. Twenty-third Regiment, Bedford Avenue, between Atlantic Avenue and 
Pacific Strect. 3. Thirteenth Regiment, Sumner Avenue, between Jefferson and Putnam Avcnues. 
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THE ABBEY ‘GARDEN. 


Set round with myrtle hedge und sheltering box 
The ancient abbey garden sleeps; 

Its paths are fringed with speedwell and with phlox, 
And o'er the moss-clad wall the ivy creeps. 


Unshorn it lies there, like some lazy monk 
Who slumbers o'er his half-told beads; 

The very flow’rs, with heads in slumber sunk, 
feed not the bee that on their nectar feeds. 


No longer here with meditative feet 
The father prior slowly walks, 
Or cons his missal where yon garden-seat 
Peeps out among the rank-grown yarrow stalks. 


Where once the nodding tulip in the dust 
Drew wavering circles to and fro, 

The leaves of grass their sturdy spears upthrust, 
And wax: full height and bearded harvests grow. 


No clanging bell shakes down the hawthorn flow’rs, 
Or friars’ mass floats o'er the close; — 

The bees alone sing masses in these bow’rs, 
And ’gainst the wall the tapping laurel blows. 


Perchance by moonlight ghosts in cowl and stole 
Float noiseless, aimless, here and there, 

Each saying masses for his own sad soul, 
That longs, unransomed, for the upper air. 


But all day long the abbey garden lies 
Unplagued by ghost from grave or tomb, 
Most sweet with homely old-time fragrances, 
Like dear Dan Chaucer’s poems sprung to bloom! 


All day the bee bears pollen on his thighs, 
To change for honey in the mart 
Of flow'rs; and wilful wandering butterflies 
On wings of gold among the blossoms dart. 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A HOLIDAY CROWD AT THE RACES. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


RENCH and other Continent- 
al critics have long main- 
tained that the English take 
their pleasures sadly; and 
there is justice in this criti- 

cism from the Continental stand 

point. But compared with the 

Americans, the English are abso- 

lutely hilarious when on pleasure 

bent. Certainly, one who had 
carefully observed a holiday crowd 
at wrace-course in America would ar- 
rive at this conclusion. The Fourth 
of July is our most universal holi- 
day, and the Monmouth Park Jockey 

Club at Long Branch is our great- 

est race-course; and therefore a study 

of the crowd at that place on that 
day should enable one to arrive at 
something like a just conclusion. 

In the grand stand and about the grounds and betting- 

ring of this very large racing establishment there were as- 

sembled that day some thirty-five thousand men,*women, 
and children. They were certainly most serious - looking 

They behaved very much as if they were at a funeral or 

participating in some other very solemn function. And it 

may he that the whole thing was solemn to a great majority 
of those present. There was nothing gay to him who per- 
sistently bet upon the wrong horse and lost his money. 

There was nothing particularly diverting to those who left 

home at nine o'clock in the morning for a day of enjoyment, 

and saw no prospect of getting back to their roof-trees be- 
fore eleven at night, while meantime they must sit on hard 
benches and watch contests of speed for which they did not 
care, and which also they did not understand. On this par- 
ticular occasion the horses upon which the rank and file of 
bettors placed money were losers, and therefore hilarity on 
account of gains was conspicuous by its absence. Nor was 
it pumped up by any artificial means; for though there 
were ample accommodations for the thirsty to quench their 
thirst, I did not see a drunken man during all the long day. 

A holiday crowd at the races may be divided into four 
classes, each quite distinct. First are those who decide that 

a race-course would be as good as any other place to spend 

a holiday and take an outing. This class does not particu- 











EATING AND BETTING. 


larly care for the racing, and doubtless tew 
there are among the class who understand 
the sport. Then are those who have be- 
come enamoured of the betting, but whose 
daily occupations ordinarily keep them in 
town. To this class a race-track is a most 
bewildering place, for their infrequent vis- 
its enable them to be only half acquainted 
with the rules of procedure; but they needs 
must seem to feel at home to preserve their 
reputation as being of what in the graphic 
slang of the day is termed ‘‘ sporting blood. 
The third class is composed of the habitual 
race-goers. These number in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, I am told, about five 
thousand, and they may be depended on, 
rain or shine, hot or cold, in defiance of 
wind and weather, to attend every race- 
meeting where books are made or pools 
are sold and money won and lost to the 
music of flying feet. Then comes the fourth 
and last class, and this class goes far tow- 
ards leavening the whole loaf, for this class 
consists of genuine lovers of races—men, 
and women too, who enjoy the contests of 
horses against horses for the sake of the 
races, for the sake of the tests of speed and 
courage and endurance, and who no more : 
need to stimulate their interest in the sport by laying wagers 
on the result than a healthy appetite needs to be coaxed 
with a cocktail when dinner is announced. : 
The first of these classes is not particularly interesting. 
The greater number of those composing ‘it are rather bored 
than otherwise, and they return home tired out with the 
long journeys to and fro and the waits between the races, 
when the book-makers are taking the money of the bettors, 
and the horses themselves receiving the finishing touches 
previous to the short fierce struggle for supremacy. The 
second class of holiday race-goers is most important, for it 
is upon them that the injury is done by the modern mania 
for betting in the pool-rooms. This class is composed of 
men and boys who must work hard day by day, and except 
when all labor is suspended, as on a general holiday, have no 
opportunity to see the races, of which they think by day and 





ON THE CLUB-HOUSE VERANDA. 


dream by night. But on a holiday they go in force, and 
help very materially to swell the ordinary crowd of from 
five to ten thousand to anywhere from twenty-five to fifty 
thousand. This class has no genuine interest in racing. 
The members of it neither know nor care about the merits 
of the contesting horses. The one all-impelling motive with 
them is to gamble and to win—to get money for which they 
have given no equivalent, for which they have not worked. 
To accommodate this class the book-makers have reduced 
the minimum bet from five to two dollars, and through this 
means these gaudy ruftians, who chalk up not too liberal 
odds against the starters in the various races, get many hard- 
earned dollars which had the minimum been larger would 
not have been ventured; and many dollars, no doubt, too, 
that are needed at the homes of these tempters of fortune to 
clothe and feed those who are not yet bread-winners. This 
class is composed to a great extent of junior clerks and oftice- 
boys, of artisans and petty shop-keepers, wage-earners and 
small tradesmen, who at best sail very close into the eye of 
wind, with scant margin for a closer tack. This class 
of late, since pool-rooms have been’ kept open winter and 
summer in many of the larger cities, and in New York par- 
ticularly, has grown to be very large, and from it are drawn 
the greater number of those petty defaulters and embezzlers 
of whom in police-court records we hear so frequently, and 
whose honor’s epitaph is, ‘‘ He followed the races.” 

The third class is interesting, and is composed of many 
elements; but the members of this class touch shoulders so 
frequently and have interests so nearly akin that for the 
present purpose they may be considered as being of only 
two kinds. One section consists of men with money—with 
fortunes, perhaps—and the other of professional gamblers. 
The first section must necessarily be the larger and stronger 
of the two, for if this were not so, the game would soon end. 
The sinews of war would be exhausted unless there was a 
constant flow of new money into the betting-ring to support 
both the book-makers and the professional gamblers of the 
other degrees. The gamblers know what they are about. 
and the men of fortune who contribute to the ‘support and 
maintenance of the gamblers know their own business too. 
It is of no great importance how either of these sections 
fares, and except as to the ethics of the relation, for which 
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‘THEY'RE OFF !” 


there is at present no space to discuss, there is no special 
public interest. 

The last class must be spoken of with entire respect. Its 
members consist of genuine lovers of the horse, and usually 
they take an interest in breeding, and are fond of seeing the 
contests which prove the merits of one strain of blood ove 
another. They are students too in their way, and know the 
stud-book as a lawyer does the code. The casual observer, 
who had even got so far as to recognize the classes herein 
pointed out, would doubtless conclude that those of this 
fourth class were pretty nearly all old men—men whose 
blood was no longer hot, and in whose veins no riots ran. 
But this is not so. A lover of racing for its own sake, if 
he happen not to be the owner of a racing-stable, is not 
conspicuous; he is not a personage on the turf, and it is 
long before he attracts any attention. Very naturally his 
hair gets gray before he be 
comes known. As he does 
not ‘‘ plunge” in the bet- 
ting-ring, no one chronicles 
his opinions. He is left in 
inconspicuousness, and for 
it he is doubtless very grate 
ful. There are many of this 
class who could prognosti 
cate races in a way that 
would make the profes- 
sional “‘ tipster” green with 
envy. Their opinions are 
unbiassed by interest and 
uninfluenced by the betting. 
But few of them can ever 
be induced to express an 
opinion that can be utilized 
for speculative purposes. 
In such opinions the profes 
sionals have a monopoly. 

This particular racing 
crowd on the Fourth of 
July not only saw most ex 
cellent sport, but the accom- 
modations for seeing it at 
this place are unequalled in 
all the world. The grand 
stand is at once the largest 
and most comfortable, the 
restaurant and betting-room 
below are more easily ap 
proached, and the races 
themselves are seen with 
less effort than anywhere 
else. The club-house, where 
fashion secludes_ itself, is 
not picturesque, but it af 
fords an opportunity to see 
what is going on that is not 
usual in such places. And 
the paddock, in which: one 
can see the finishing touches put on a horse just before he 
starts, and see him again when he returns from victory or 
defeat, is close at hand. 

Monmouth Park is near Long Branch, and the pictur- 
esqueness of the crowd was aided by the costumes of the 
men and women who came thence in unconventional garb 
—that 1s, Wearing apparel pot usually seen in the cities 
Here there would be a man in yachting flannels and cap; 
were, one who seemed only to have left a tennis-court fora 
brief half-hour; and here, again, the ultra dude—he who is 
always unconventional, because he carries the conventional 
to its furthest extreme and becomes conspicuous. 








RUBBING DOWN AFTER A RACE. 


















= Too BAD Mr. RoGERs’s sportsmanship in sending 
ares over to Marblehead for the Eastern Yacht Club's 
races could not have been rewarded by a meeting with 
either Gloriana or Harpoon. Neither of these boats are yet 
in commission, however, and the Fife cutter Barbara was 
the only one of the 46-footers to sail against Herreshoff’s 
latest. addition to the class. The result of the meeting 
shows that the Barbara has improved greatly on her last 
year's form, but the Wasp won from her easily We nearly 
twenty minutes, and was handled very cleverly. Wasp also 
won the Puritan Cup for best time over the course. _ Bar- 
ara last year did very little to attract attention, save in the 
New York Yacht Club's races off Newport, when she reall 
sailed very well, though by no means holdin; Gloriana. All 
efforts to get a line on the Wasp appear futile, and we must 
wait for an actual meeting between her and the other two 
cracks, Gloriana and Harpoon, which will not be for some 
weeks ‘t 
va it Alberale Marguerite defeated her old rivals May- 
‘dorer and Merlin handsomely, doing some tine work to 
wind ard, 





F. F. OLMSTEAD, 105 lbs.—Coxswain Yave’s Crew. 


Tue ‘ WAsP’s” BEST WORK thus far was her performance 


in the Seawanhaka-Corinthian’s (July 2d) regatta, when she- 


went over the long course in fifteen minutes faster time 
than any of the large schooners. That means she is a mar- 
vellously fast boat, for Ralph N. Ellis’s 90-footer, Lroquois, 
is by no means slow, as her making better time than either 
Vontank or Miranda proved. 

J. Maitland Kersey’s Hl Chico and Oswald Sanderson's 
Pyzie had another contest to decide the faster of the new 
25-raters, and El Chico again won. Mr. Sanderson’s altera- 
tious in his boat, hollow mast, etc., were to some purpose, 
as this time the El Chico won by a little less than six min- 
ules, instead of fifteen as in the last race. There appears to 
be no question, however, that the Herreshoff model is much 
the faster in good sailing weather, and nothing more surely 
convinces even the untutored that such is the case than the 
tact that Gardiner, the designer of the Pyzie, has been in- 
corporating some of the Herreshoff ideas in his most recent 
productions. Witness the new 90-foot schooner Alcea with 
her Gloriana-Wasp bow. It is possible the Pyzie would 
defeat El Chico in a drifting match, but under no other 
conditions. Nameless and Smuggler, of last year’s fame, ap- 
pear to be outclassed this year; only one of them, the first, 
has shown up, and then failed to accomplish anything. 


Ix THE LARCHMONT REGATTA, July 4th, the Zroguois made 
her best performance this season. She quickly took the 
lead, walking right away from her class, with only the 
Waxp to bear her company. The latter sailed fast, but not 
equal her form in the Seawanhaka regatta; while the old 
Forget me-not, handled very skilfully, did astonishingly well 
for her, and came within five minutes (corrected time) of 
Wasp in crossing the line. The old Dauntless was all alone 
in her glory, and sailed a good race, while Pyzie had a walk- 
over in the 20-rater class. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club of New York deserved a larger 
entry list for their races, but the contest between Yampa 
and Alert furnished excellent sport. It was the Yampa’s 
maiden race, and she gave evidence of being worthy all the 
good things that have been said of her. She is a handsome 
boat, and looks as though she must be as seaworthy as she 
is beautiful. It is gratifying that at least one club has 
sportsmanship enough to give a race for cruisers, but it 
does not redound to the credit of our yachtsmen that this 
club's efforts should not be rewarded by a greater display in 
the several classes. The experience of this season has not 
heen satisfactory to yachtsmen,who do not care to own mere 
racing machines, and yet enjoy the zest of good racing. 
Up to date the yachting season of 92 has not been a great 
success. 


THERE HAS BEEN AN ANNUAL stir—more or less a news- 
paper stir, be it confessed—every year since ’87 over the 
prospect of an English yacht coming over to race for the 
America’s Cup, and each year, after a few day’s exploita- 
tion, the commotion has given place to the usual peaceful- 
ness that characterizes international yachting matters on 
this side of the Atlantic. The same old ‘‘if,” as applying 
to rescinding the dimensions clause in the Deed of Gift, is 
always the stumbling - block, and has become a veritable 
hete noire to American yachtsmen. This year the stir is 
Without foundation, for no challenge has been sent, and 
even had one been received and accepted, no race would be 
held until 93. But the prospect for an international race 
is very gloomy. The Englishmen declare positively they 
will never race under the present Deed of Gift, with its di- 
mensions clause compelling them to give away all the mea- 
surements of their boat ten months in advance of the race, 
and those members of the New York Yacht Club who have 
the matter in charge are equally positive in declaring that 
the dimensions clause shall remain. To the outside yachts- 
man —in fact, to any sportsman—it looks as though the 
N.Y. Y.C. committee, having taken this position, was de- 


We likewise impatiently await the reappear- ~ 
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termined to hold it, despite the consequences. However, 
as the races have always been arranged between two or 
three men on each side, it is possible that some contingency, 
of which none outside the innermost circle ure informed, 
may have demanded this ‘‘ obnoxious clause.” Whatever 
the cause, the fact. remains that yachting on both sides the 
Atlantic is suffering from the deadlock. 

Even if an international yacht-race seems to be out of the 
question, it is very comforting to know that a Yankee fin- 
keel, the Herreshoff Wenonah, is walking uway with all the 
prizes in her class in British waters. 


THE Invitation ToURNAMENT of the Country Club of 
Westchester was not quite so brilliant an event as it has 
been in previous years, but nevertheless some good play 
was shown in the early rounds, and the final matches, which 
were played too late for comment in this issue, were certain 
to be exciting contests. ‘The courts were unfortunately in 
poor condition, and the entry list contained the names of onlv 
two men to whom the critics were unanimous in according 
a place among the first ten last year. This was partially 
atoned for by the presence of Wrenn—the Harvard expert— 
E. L. Hall, Richard Stevens, R. V. Beach, and C. E. Sands, all 
of whom are likely to earn very honorable positions in the 
ranking of the current year. A welcome and unexpected 
addition to the list was R. P. Huntington, Jun., who had en- 
joyed little or no practice, but who, like Hovey at Newton, 
seemed to catch on very readily. In his very first match 
he defeated A. E. Wright, a player who has competed 
in all of the tournaments of the spring, and of the win- 
ter as well. In his second match he met Richard Ste- 
vens, and captured the first set after the score was at five 
love against him—a remarkable feat, and especially so 
ugainst such a steady man as Stevens. It would please 
every one to see Huntington come to the front once more, 
and make a good bid for the All Comers. 


THE DASHING STYLE OF WRENN at times excited the en- 
thusiasm of the spectators, and reminded me very much of 
Quincy Shaw, also a brilliant left-handed player, who repre- 
sented Harvard creditably for several years. The match 
between Wrenn and E. L. Hall was the great feature of the 
second day’s play, and many thought it would decide the 
ownership of the first prize. Both of the players were 
young, but showed good head-work. Hall won the first two 
sets, and Wrenn just as coolly took the next two. At this 
point I thought that the Harvard representative surely had 
the upper hand, but Hall showed his mettle, and won six 
straight games. Throughout the match Hall proved himself 
a little the better of the two in every point except the ser- 
vice. Wrenn served far better than any other player in the 
tournament. 


IT WAS ENTIRELY IN ACCORD With the expectation of spec- 
tators‘ihat Stevens and Hall should meet in the finals to con- 
test ‘the Country Club Cup, but that Eddie Hall should be 
beaten by Stevens—46,6-3,2-6,6-1,6-1— was considerable of 
a surprise even to those who have always had a high appre- 
ciation of Stevens’s very tireless and steady back-court game. 
Mr. Stevens has shown such good placing in this tournament 
that it would not be surprising if he made a very strong bid 
for honors with the best in the country later in the season. 
Every match that he has played at the Country Club pre- 
vious to the one with Hall was more or less of an easy thing 
for him. He beat Huntington on Friday, 7-9, 6-3, 1-6, 6-2; 
and Eddie Hall beat C. E. Sands still more easily in 6-0, 6-4, 
6-0. Mr. Huntington’s form, considering that he has not 
had a racquet in his hand for upwards of a year, was very 
good, and his game with Hall, although decided against him, 
furnished probably the most brilliant tennis of the day. The 
game between Stevens and Sands was hardly exciting, as it 
provided the old battledoor and shuttlecock game, which is 
very slow, and not calculated to interest the spectators. The 
tinal record in games won and lost gives: 


Won. Lost 
Richard Stevens ..............55 5 

pe EC er eee eee 4 1 
Fe iis6cinKeessciensisc ssies 4 1 
C. E. Sanda (out)... ......-eeeeeeees 1 2 
R. P. Huntington, Jun, (out)......-. 1 2 
FEV ON ONE) 600K. vcd cceseieee ys 1 2 
A. E. Wright (out) .........-- se 8 2 
Lc BR, Parner (OEE) cciscccecossienss 2 
Deane Miller (Ut). ........cceccceee rr 2 


The tournament was conducted on the plan which was so 
successful last year—uny player suffering two defeats being 
retired. 


THE CRUSHING DEFEAT OF C. E. Sanps by Richard 
Stevens, at Orange, once more changes the ownership of the 
Middle States Championship Cup. This cup certainly has a 
history which renders it more valuable than any other sec- 
tional championship trophy. Won originally by R. L. 
Buckman in 1886, it has passed successfully through the 
hands of E. P. MacMullen, H. A. Taylor, and C. E. Sands 
into those of Richard Stevens, where it will remain for 
the present year. Sands might possibly have won against 
Stevens had he adopted different tacties, but having prac- 
tised much with his adversary, and fearing his well-known 
skill in ‘* passing,” he declined to go to the net, and in 
consequence was defeated in three straight sets. In the 
doubles, Hobart and E. P. MacMullen, who played together 
some years ago, showed remarkably good teamwork, and 
won easily. This pair would do well at Saratoga, but I 
understand that Hobart wishes to devote himself entirely to 
singles. 


THe NEw ENGLAND PLAYERS who took part in the invi- 
tation tournament of the Neighborhood Club of Newton, 
Massachusetts, were probably somewhat chagrined when 
Hovey came almost straight from the baseball field, and, 
without preliminary practice, wrested the prize from all of 
them. The tournament was modelled after those annually 
given by the Nahant and Westchester clubs, each contestant 
playing against every other. Hovey showed his lack of 
practice in the first match, and lost it-to M.G. Chace; but 
thereafter he continually improved, and by the end of the 
tournament, when he easily won the tie for first prize from 
Chace, he was showing almost as good a game as last sum- 
mer. It speaks well for his championship chances that, 
handicapped as he was, he should win this tournament from 
such good men as M. G. Chace, R. D. Wrenn, Hugh Tallant, 
R. V. Beach, and A. E. Wright. 


THE ENGLISH ClUAMPIONSHIP IN SINGLES has been suc- 
cessfully defended by W. Baddeley, but the Baddeley Bro- 
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thers lost their title in the doubles to Barlow and Lewis. 
The player who won the All Comers, and gave Baddeley a 
close fight for the championship, was Pim, the same man with 
whom Campbell played a good match in the tournament for 
the northern championship some weeks ago. -I may have 
beeu remiss, but in the cables concerning the English cham- 
pionship I have been unable to find any reference to Ernest 
Renshaw, to whom all hands were conceding the champion- 
ship only a short time ago. He must have been defeated in 
one of the early rounds. In the doubles Campbell played 
with G. W. Hilliard, and they were defeated in the first 
round by Barlow and Lewis. It is true that the latter pair 
afterwards won the championship, but even that fact does 
not serve to explain why Campbell and his partner should 
secure only two games in three sets. 


OLLIE CAMPBELL’S ENTERING THE WIMBLETON tennis 
tournament and placing himself on equal terms with Eng- 
lish players of all ranks, as he did, must always be regarded 
as a great mistake. It will be remembered the Englishmen 
insisted earlier in the season, when Campbell talked of chal- 
lenging their champion, that their championship represented 
the world’s, and that any player desiring to meet the Eng- 
lish champion must enter that tournament and earn the 
right by working his way through the long entry list. While 
there can be no question that the English players, as a rule, 
will average much higher than ours, there can be equally 
no question that the American champion at any game is 
entitled to recognition in any country, and Mr. Campbell 
should have sustained the dignity of the title he bore, and 
not permitted his desire to meet thé Englishman to run 
away with his better judgment. We should certainly not 
have expected the English champion, if he came to this 
country, to enter the tqurnament at Newportand win his 
way to the All-Comers Cup. We should feel that the very 
fact of his having won the English championship entitled 
him to a separate match with our champion, and I am at a 
loss to see on what ground the Englishmen could argue to 
the contrary, so.far as Mr. Campbell is concerned. Better 
no match at all rather than oue under conditions to lower 
our dignity. 


THE PRESENT WEEK Of the lawn-tennis season is notable 
in one respect—there are no less than six tournaments 
being played in different parts of the country, under the 
auspices of the National Association. The most interesting 
of these will be the Invitation Tournamént at Tuxedo, where 
most of the players who have been competing at Westches- 
ter will again meet, and attempt to wrest the challenge bow] 
from its present holder, E. L. Hall. 


THE FIRST GAME FOR THE ALDEN Cup between the polo 
teams of the Country Club of Westchester and the Morris 
County Country Club at Cedarhurst last week resulted in 
the defeat of the New Jersey players, 10} goals to 6. The 
playing of Westchester was very good; in fact; they showed 
the best team-work of any club this year, although their 
ponies gave evidence of the trip from Philadelphia. Have- 
meyer played a remarkably clever game, seemingly always 
on the ball, and Mr. Stowe, the English player, who has re- 
cently been added to the Westchester force, proved himself 
avery valuable acquisition. The Morris County men played 
hard to the very end of the game, but they showed the need 
ofanumber one. Nichol, Day, and Lord are three as clever 
players as any team has, and if they are successful in getting 
a good man at number one, they will make & team strong 
enough to push the best in the association. a have 
been greatly handicapped in this respect, and it will prob- 
ably result in putting Mr. Henderson in at back, and putting 
Day at number one. The men are well mounted,.and once 
they get together will make a hot contest for the champion 
ship later in the season. The Westchester men have made 
great improvement over last year in their team play. 


THE WESTCHESTER- MEADOWBROOK GAME on Thursday 
was the strongest exemplification of the argument that has 
been made in this department against the matches at differ- 
ent places following one another so rapidly. The ponies of 
the Westchester men on Thursday were simply worn out. 
Their trip to and from Philadelphia, and the hard. day’s 

lay on Tuesday, had left them wellnigh worthless for 
+ ie The consequence was that although the men 
played hard, they were never in the game from beginning to 
end. Mr. Stowe was especially badly mounted, and would 
have been almost as effective if he had been on foot. Add- 
ed to this was the fact that neither Mr. Bates nor Mr. Stowe 
played so well as usual, and the final score of 15} to 54 — 
in favor of Meadowbrook was not at all surprising. Have- 
meyer at times played very brilliantly, and again at critical 
moments made some very bad misses. ‘ Mr. Potter put up a 
hard steady game. As for the Meadowbrooks, I don’t4hink 
I ever saw them play, individually, a more brilliant game 
The playing of Mr. Belmont especially was extremely hard 
and clever. He rode like a fiend, and seemed always to be 
just where he should be. Mr. Bird also played a beautiful 
game, and R. D. Winthrop was not very far behind him. 
Edgerton Winthrop showed a tremendous improvement 
over his last year’s form, and did some good work. The 
team play of the Meadowbrooks was vastly inferior to the 
individual play of the members; in fact, it was rather poor, 
and if.the Westchester men had been better mounted, it is 
not at all unlikely that their superior team-work would have 
won them the day. Although characterized by a brilliant 
individual play, te match by no means exhibited high-class 
polo. 


THE FINAL MATCH FOR THE ALDEN Cup on Saturday 
between the Meadowbrook and Rockaway teams at Cedar- 
hurst furnished play even more exciting than these two 
clubs are always sure to provide. The heavy rain had made 
the field slippery, and the game was lacking therefore in 
many of the quick, brilliant plays that characterized the 
work in the preceding Thursday's match. Meadowbrook 
had her full playing strength, and every man of them played 
as only they can play when pitted against Rockaway... Rock- 
away, on the other hand, was handicapped by one of its 
best players being absent, and another one, Mr. Cowdin, 
with an arm that had only just recovered from a recent 
fracture. The team play of either was not so good as West- 
chester has shown, but for fast and furious play, with brill- 
iant individual effort, the game on Saturday has not been 
excelled this season. The score was, Rockaway, 14} goals; 
the Meadowbrook, 14; but the match remains unsettled, as 
the latter has entered a protest. This week the scene of 
play is removed to Oyster Bay, where a number of old 
scores Will be settled. , 

Caspak W. WHITNEY. 
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THEODORE WILLIAM DWIGHT. 


THERE are many hundreds of successful 
lawyers in this country who, within the past 
thirty-five years, have received their degrees 
from the Columbia Law School. The rolls 
of the school held many a name that has 
since become famous in legal matters, espe- 
cially in the State of New York, and the 
success and high standing of these men may 
be credited in a certain degree to the training 
they received under Professor Theodore W. 
Dwight. In 1858 Professor Dwight was in- 
vited by the trustees of Columbia College 
to co-operate with them in the formation of 
a Law School to be connected with the col- 
lege, and since that time the school has gain- 
ed a prominence which ranks it among the 
foremost of the country, and to Professor 
Dwight is due the greatest credit. Un- 
til the first of last year the school was con- 
ducted upon what is called the ‘‘ Dwight sys- 
tem.” In February, 1891, Professor Dwight 
resigned from the head of the Law School, 
because of the introduction of the Harvard 
plan of study, which was taught by Profes- 
sor Keener, who had come to Columbia from 
Harvard. This latter system was opposed 
to the methods of Professor Dwight, and was 
endorsed by President Low and the trustees 
of Columbia, in opposition to the wishes of 
the Warden. Upon his resignation, Pro- 
fessor Dwight was made professor emeritus. 
There was much discussion at the time, and 
two of the professors withdrew from the col- 
lege and opened a new Law School in the 
city, Which continues the old successful plan 
of study followed by Professor Dwight. 
This course was_undertaken with the per- 
mission and approval of Professor Dwight, 
and many of the students of Columbia re- 
signed to continue their studies under the 
old system. 

At the inception of the Columbia Law 
School, and when the first graduates were 
granted their diplomas, Professor Dwight had 
a stern fight to secure the admission of the 
young lawyers to practice at the bar,a law 
being in force at the time which operated to 
their disadvantage. A lawyer's office had 
been the school that had generally prepared 
young men for active practice,and the new 
methods of the Law School were opposed by 
many. But the law was so amended by the 
Legislature, and afterwards so ably argued 
before the Court of Appeals, that the new 
school won, and the graduates were admitted 
to the bar upon presentation of their diplo- 
mas. After this the school grew and flour- 
ished until Professor Dwight was made War- 
den, with a corps of able professors under 
him. During this time Professor Dwight 
was himself engaged in occasional active 
practice of the law, and he was appointed to 
a place in the Commission of Appeals which 
was formed in 1874 to further the labors of 
the Court of Appeals. ‘The commission end- 
ed the year following, but within that time 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR THEODORE W. DWIGHT.—From a Puorocraru by Frepricks. 


Professor Dwight gave many evidences of 
his high ability, and delivered many impor- 
tant opinions. The men who received their 
training under him hold many pleasant mem- 
ories of the time, for both professor and stu- 
dent were always in accord, a state of things 
that contributed largely to the advancement 
of the school. The army of graduates held 
him in high honor and esteem, and the news 
of his death on June 29th was a shock to 
many. Professor Dwight died at his sum- 
mer home at Clinton, New York, whither he 
went a fortnight before, the direct cause be- 
ing heart trouble, brought on by rheumatism. 

Theodore William Dwight came of an old 
family, his ancestor John Dwight having 


A DAY AT THE FISHING BANKS.—Drawn sy FR 


settled in Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1634. 
The name has been famous in New England, 
many of the family holding high positions. 
His grandfather, the late Rev. Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, was for many years President of 
Yaie College, and his father, Benjamin W. 
Dwight, after studying medicine, settled 
down in Catskill, New York, devoting him- 
self to commercial pursuits. Theodore W. 
Dwight was born there July 18, 1822,and at 
the age of fifteen entered the Sophomore 
class of Hamilton College, situated at Clin- 
ton, whither his father had removed. He 
graduated three years after at the head of 
his class, and pursued scientific studies in 
New York, under the eminent professors 
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Morse and Draper. He then entered tl 
Law School at Yale, and there exhibited |,; 
taste for the study of the law as exploite:! 
later in so able a manner at Columbia At 
twenty-four years of age he became Profesc, t 
of Law and Civil Polity at Hamilton Colles, 
and twelve years later came to Columbia 
where the success of his life was achieve.) 
In 1847 he was married to Miss Mary |; 
Olmstead, of Clinton, by whom he had thr... 
children, of which only one, a daughter, sur 
vives him, with his wife. . 

In State Charities, of which association |), 
was Vice-President for many years, Professqy 
Dwight was largely interested, and he also 
became President of the Prison Association 
The marked advance of this organization, its 
emancipation from politics, and its good 
work are due a great deal to his efforts. 
Professor Dwight was on the committee of 
five who advanced the scheme for the found 
ing of the Elmira Reformatory. He wrote 
much on legal matters, and was regarded as 
an authority. Holding many other positions 
of trust and honor, Professor Dwight has 
left behind an honorable record and many 
warm friends and admirers. ; 


ELECTRICITY AT THE FAIR. 


For untravelled Americans the most in- 
teresting feature of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago will be the Department of 
Electricity. I say for untravelled Americans 
Those who have seen the ingenious devices 
of the practical electricians of France or the 
achievements of the Germans in heavy lifting 
and large machinery—in a word, those who 
have been abroad and have taken occasion to 
feel interested in the study of Continental 
progress in this fascinating branch of science 
—will not see many striking displays at the 
World’s Fair exclusive of Mr. Edison’s spe- 
cial exhibit. Herein even the visitors from 
France and Germany will come upon device 
that is extraordinary and experiments that 
are new. For Mr. Edison has promised to 
surpass himself in his special exhibit. But 
more of Edison’s work anon. 

The Department of Electricity will be con- 
ducted at a cost of more than $2,000,000 to 
the World’s Fair corporation, and the ex- 
penses attendant on the displays of the vis- 
itors will aggregate more than $2,500,000. 
Thus the total. of the cost in the electrical 
display and in the application of this force 
during the six months of the exposition will 
be in the neighborhood of $5,000,000 ; and 
with this vast sum it would certainly seem 
that no part should be lacking to make the 
department and its work a most successful 
affair. America and its electricians will be 
given the largest space, but the participation 
of foreign nations is assured. Dr. J. Allen 
Hornsby, the secretary of the department, 
went to Europe for the sole purpose of 
placing the exposition in a just light before 
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the electricians abroad, and he returned with 


the most pleasant information concerning 
their earnest desires to leave nothing undone 
on their part. The nations that have en- 
waged themselves to be represented and to 
which spaces have been allotted are France, 
Germany, England, Belgium, Switzerland, 
\ustria, Italy, Spain, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, and Norway. 

Of course, in the exhibitions offered b 
these various countries will be found mue 
variety. For instance, the exhibits of France 
will show the artistic, ingenious, and scien- 
tific side of recent progress 1n electrical stud- 
ies. The Germans will illustrate the appli- 
cation of electricity to the working of heavy 
machinery and the transference of power; 
England will offer a display similar in its 

veneral featuces to that of the United States; 

Belzium’s display will be of the artistic and 

scientific order, like that of France; Switzer- 
Jand will be an examplar of specialties, such 
q« meters and mathematical devices; Aus- 
tria’s chief feature will be the application of 
tie force to the uses of railroading; Italy’s 
direction in electrical experiment has been 
toward fine testing instruments, and that of 
Spain has been toward the same end; Hol- 
jand, Denmark, Sweden, and’ Norway will 

‘-r exhibits of the application of electricity 

'. heavy machinery; and Russia’s exhibit 
} embrace a lesson in invention. Mexico 
~ engaged room for a display which will 
of a general character. — mw 
fhe very ground on which the exposition 
-. yuilt will vibrate to the hum of electrical 
niaehinery, and at night the air will blaze 
vith bright light springing into being 
‘hrough forces set at liberty by the subtle 
fluid. Illumination in ample quantity for 
the fifteen buildings will be furnished by 
5000 are lamps of 2000 candle-power each. 

Vast as the exposition park is, it will be 
well illuminated with 1600 arc lamps of sim- 
ilar candle- power to those used in the il- 
jumination of the buildings. But there will 
be an addition to all this in the way of sev- 
eral search-lights to be placed at the tops of 
towers and high structures. The principal 
of these search-lights, three in number, are 
to be sent over the sea by the firm of Schuck- 
ertt, in Nuremberg, Bavaria. Ingenious and 
bold as American electricians may be, they 
have not found the secret of success in the 
manufacture of these marvellous lights. One 
of the three German reflectors, the largest, 
is to be placed at the top of a tower 300 feet 
in height, and built especially for this pur- 
pose by the exposition. This light is so con- 
structed as to be easily revolved, thus, at the 
will of the man behind it, throwing a great, 
luminous, far-reaching stream in any direc- 
tion. Its two companions will be fixed 100 
fect lower, to the east and west of the tower. 
One of the minor lights is the same that 
caused much commentand sensation through- 
out Europe when it was operated at the elec- 
trical exposition in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
The rays from its wonderful reflector lit up 
the country over a linear space of 45 miles, 
widening mathematically with the distance, 
and cast a shadow at Bingen. 

The two lesser lights are fitted up with re- 
flectors six feet in diameter. That of the 
Frankfort light is of ground glass, parabolic 
in figure, and is placed behind a lamp of 
the strength of 25,000 candles. It is con- 
tructed to throw diverging, converging, or 
parallel rays. The light that will be placed 
at the top of the tower will be one-third lar- 
ger than either of these. The plate-glass to 
be used as its reflector will alone weigh more 
than 2600 pounds. When it is remembered 
that the German inventors have arranged a 
pretty and artistic play of varying colors, 
through which the light streaming from the 
reflectors of these three great lamps will run, 
some idea of the grandeur of the general ef- 
fect may be entertained. Another feature of 
the electric-lighting of the fair (one that has 
already received some attention) is the sub- 
aqueous illumination beneath the surface of 
the lagoon and Lake Michigan. 

The varied machinery in all of the build- 
ings devoted to the uses of exhibitors will 
be set and maintained in motion by the 
power distributed from the central plant. 
From the service building more than 5000 
horse-power will be fed to the fifteen depart- 
ments. Anintra-mural elevated railway, six 
miles in Jength, passing before the mainland 
entrances of all the buildings, will be oper- 
ated by the electrical force furnished by 
the power-house. Arrangements have been 
made with the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies whereby branch offices 
will be established in all the departments. 
There will also be a completely equipped cen- 
tral station for the press. Here, too, the best 
results that have been obtained in the expe- 
riments in telephone trials at long distances 
will be perfectly shown. The Bell Company 
has filled its promise with the chief-of the 
clectrical department to complete its line be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and to run 
the wire into the grounds at the park. Thus 
will be established a practical telephone ser- 
vice between Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago, 

The subject of navigation by electricity 
will not be neglected. Work is going for- 
ward on the construction of a line of elec- 
trical launches (an omnibus line) that will be 
given over to passenger service, and will nav- 
igate the water system within the grounds. 
These launches will transport the people, 
and deposit them at the waterway entrances 
to all of the buildings. All hoists and pas- 
Senger elevators in all buildings will be oper- 


ated by electricity, and not by hydraulic or 
steam power. : 

In designing the building for electricity 
the architects awarded the work had especial 
care to fashion tie exterior for purposes of 
illumination and night effects. The roof is 
constructed entirely of glass, and this is also 
true of the walls, with the exception of the 
supporting columns. The interior of the 
building will be brilliantly illuminated, and 
the result will be that the structure, looked 
at exteriorly, will be one great blaze of light. 
There will be a fantastical arrangement of 
arc and incandescent lamps in the turrets and 
pavilions of the building. 

Mr. Edison is arranging a historic exhibit 
of all his inventions. It will show a large 
variety of incandescent lamps, and a most in-. 
teresting collection of the uses and abuses to 
which the famous phonograph may be put. 
The most startling feature of his display will 
be his illustration of the wonders of his kine- 
tograph in conjunction with the telephone. 
Mr. Edison holds that with the kinetograph 
and the telephone combined he can repro- 
duce, visually and audibly, a theatrical per- 
formance many miles away from the scene of 
the actual production. Let us say that he 
selects a performance at a theatre in St. 
Louis; he will confidently undertake to re- 
present the same performance in Chicago, at 
a distance of 280 miles from the scene, and 
this synchronously with the actual perform- 
ance at St. Louis. 

Part of the electrical display will be the 
night fountain that is to-be erected before 
one of the main. entrances of the Administra- 
tion Building. New-Yorkers who have seen 
the Wiman fountain that played some years 
ago at the exhibition at St. George’s, in 
Staten Island, and Chicagoans who have 
seen a similar fountain at Lincoln Park, 
will be familiar with the principle on which 
the World’s Fair fountain is to be construct- 
ed and operated. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the new fountain will be of giant 
proportion when compared with either the 
Wiman fountain at St. George's grounds or 
the Yerkes fountain at Lincoln Park in 
Chicago. 

Within the Electricity Building the most 
laring object will be a tower of peculiar 
esign that will occupy the 30-foct circular 

space in the centre. A certain company has 
taken this space, and will erect upon it -the 
glass model of an Oriental temple, the height 
of which is to be ten feet. It will be con- 
structed of columns of spiral crystal. The 
roof and friezes will be of,cut tinted Bohe- 
mian crystal, with minarets made in tiers of 
tinted globes of crystal, inside of which will 
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Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty ! 


When other charms have faded, a sound, white 
set of teeth redeems the countenance ; but they 
should be brushed every day with Sozodont, in 





glow incandescent bulb lights, varying in 
power according to the size of the globe. 





CAUGHT AT LAST 

In the toils of dyspepsia, after imposing on the stom- 
ach for years, how shall the sufferer restore his much- 
abused digestion? By a resort to Hostetter’s Stom- 
ach Bitters, coupled with an abandonment of eatables 
and drinkables calculated to injure the digestive 
apparatus in a feeble state. Nothing like the Bitters 
fur conquering malaria, bilious and kidney trouble, 
rheumatism, and liver disorder.—[{ 4 dv.] 








MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists..in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


[Adv.] 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“‘The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25¢c.—[{Adv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICK for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 25c. 
—[{Adv.) 


DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTH! POWDER, 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[ Adv.) 








Tur use of ANcostvra Bitrers excites the appetite 
aud keeps the digestive organs in order.—[Adv.]} 








Burnetr’s Fiavorina Exrraocrs are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.) 











A pollinaris 


Water which art can supply. 


“Invalids are recommended to drink 
zt.’"—THE TIMES, London. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
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r to keep them white, or to render them so. 


SOZODONT 


composition of the choicest and purest ingre- 


dients for cleansing and preserving the teeth, 
hardening the gums, and imparting a delicate, 
cool, aromatic fragrance to the mouth. 
Sozodont has received the most flattering testi- 
monials from many distinguished Dentists, 
Physicians, Clergymen, and others, who 
have carefully tested its merits, and from long 
and regular use are enabled to recommend it 


h confidence. 


One Bottle of SOZODONT will last Six Months. 


t is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive 
Purchasers are requested to note the 


size and fluid capacity of the bottle, and particu- 


larly to remember that, unlike tooth ‘powders and tooth pastes, there is no waste. 
Sold by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 








Card 
Eleciric Motors 


hoist heavy loads to any height, without 
either smoke and noise, or the expense 
of engineer, fuel and water, or danger 
from explosion. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





There will be music 
in the air during the 
Presidential .Cam- 
paign, and the de- 
mand for bands and 
drum corps. will be 
great. 

Our 100-page illus- 


be sent free to any 
address for six cents 
in stamps 
postage. 
THE 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











6 ] OKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequailed for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness ag a cordial. To be had in 
L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 


— and Pints, 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 Johgi St., 
P.O. Box 1029. 








Send $5.00 for a 5-bl. Box. 
Sent, prepaid, anywhere 
in U. g Very handsome 
resents. 78 MADISON 
T., CHICAGO, 


PLOWS’ 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 

and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 

GEO, STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
used on this 


aper is 
T i E N K manufactured | a 
FREDK. ll. LEVEY & CQ., 59 Beekman Street, N.Y. 








NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when ai] remedies 


@ail. Gold only by F. Hiscox 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of prot REE 













sore eyes. usr DP. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 
NO. 
722. A Transplanted Rose. 
New York Society. 
SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 


721. A Charge for France, and Other 


A Story of 
By Mrs. JOHN 


Stories. By Joun-HEARD, Jun. Two 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 

720. The Blacksmith of Voe. By PauL 
CUSHING. 50 cents. ' 

719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other 
Stories. By Howarp SEELY. Illus- 
trated. 50 cents. 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. 
By THOMAS A. PINKERTON. 50 cents. 

717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 


E. BurtTON. 50 cents. 

. The Baroness. A Novel. 
M. PEARD. §0 cents. 

. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. II- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 


By FRANCES 


Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
By PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. 

Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conrap Wi- 
BRANDT. Translated by Mary J. Sar- 
FORD. 50 cents. 


714. 


713. 


. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Dr, Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 

. Elsa. A Novel. By E. MCQUEEN Gray, 
50 cents, 


710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 

709. Miss Maxwell’s Affections. A Novel. 
By RICHARD PRYCE, 50 cents. 

708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 


KARL EMIL FRANzos,_ Translated by 
(Mrs.) L.P. and C.T.LEwIs. 40 cents. 

The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
Stories. By Tuomas A, JANViER. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Iduna, and Other Stories. 
A. HIBBARD. 50 cents. 


707. 


706, By GEORGE 


705. Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hecror 
MALoT. Translated by MARY J. SER- 
RANO. 50 cents: 

704. A Group of Noble Dames. By THomAs 
Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 

703. Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 

7o2. St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A 
Novel. By WALTER BESANT. _ Illus- 
trated. 60 cents. 

701. My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. _ Illustrated. 


60 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
brice. 
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ON THE FISHING-BANKS. 


Tnene is nothing quite like the excursions that run down 
daily to the Fishing-banks. Why? Simply because there is 
no city in the world, except New York, where three large 
steamers carry crowds of jolly fishermen to deep-sea fishing- 
grounds during the season. 

The metropolis is a good place for the lone fisherman, 
for all that he really needs is a day off, seventy-five cents, 
and the usual luck. Thus the humblest follower of old 
Izaak Walton can here enjoy the “gentle art” at a small 
outlay both of time and money. 

How eagerly lovers of the sport respond to the summons 
no one need be told who has seen the scores of men and boys 
hurrving toward the boats which leave the North River piers 
at 8 A.M. Some time before the hour of departure the anx- 
ious anglers begin to gather from different directions. Many 
nationalities are represented at their best and worst. Itisa 
motley throng that jostles and touches elbows. Some of the 
fishermen chatter in what is popularly known as ‘‘ Eyetal- 
ian”: others growl] in Plattdeutsch. Over there a stout 
German with a shock of tow-colored hair and a long blond 
mustache strikes up an acquaintance with a native of the 
Emerald Isle, who handles his rod like a sbillalah. Here 
you may see the prudent angler, who is provided with a 
square basket, painted green, holding within hooks, lines, 
and lunch. There you notice a tall, thin-chested young 
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man, who wanders disconsolately around, smoking cigarettes. 
He is a clerk, probably, on a twenty-four hours’ vacation. 

Promptly on time the boat leaves the dock and points 
down the bay. The Sandy Hook Light-house once passed, 
we are out on the ocean. A good stiff breeze is blowing 
from sou’west, and the boat begins to pitch and to rock like 
a hobby-horse. Then you notice that a few fresh-water 
fishermen turn pale, clutch the guard-rails and lean over; 
others take to the cabin, and there curl up on the cush- 
ions. 

About ten o’clock we are off the Jersey shore and the 
Cholera-banks. Quite a number of fishing-boats were there 
ahead of us. One small excursion steamer had a brass band 
on board, and the excursionists were dancing and howling 
like a troop of Comanche Indians. Our boat had hardly 
anchored when the long-delayed and impatient anglers en- 
tered into a good-natured scramble for places along the rail. 
Every one was determined to have his line into the water be- 
fore his neighbor. Now was heard the whir-r-r, the spin, and 
click of reels, and the kersplash of heavy sinkers—music to 
the fisherman's ear. Several wagers were laid among friends 
as to who should have the honor of landing the first fish. 

During the first half-hour the fish kept on biting, and the 
sport was good. Every one with a hook and line caught 
something. The thin-chested clerk could not restrain his 
joy every time he hooked a fish. So he yelled, once or twice, 
T've got ’im! I've got im!” The noise rather provoked a 





- minds not to bite. 


red-nosed veteran, who growled out: “ Stop yer howlin’! j) 
yer want ter scare ’way all de fish?” Of course the youn: 
man did not want to frighten the fish. He blushed, jook.. 
shamefaced, and subsided. 
After a while the sport grew tame; the fish made up thei 
hose who fished from the bow of 1}), 
boat had no luck at all. Many of them shouted to the ce), 
tain, ‘‘ W’en yer goin’ ter move de boat?” The anglers j, 
the stern were well satisfied, and so they said: ‘ What's de 
matter wid dose chumps? Dey don’t know how ter fis) 
anyway.” It was now lunch-time, and by common conse: 
fishing was abandoned. The black bottles were brough: 
forth from their hiding- places; a raid was made on thy 
lunch-counter and bar. Later on sleep claimed for her ow; 
many individuals, who stretched themselves on the shady 
side of the boat, and awoke when the hot rays of the Jul\ 
sun streamed in their faces. 
The whistle sounded its note of warning’ about four 
o'clock. The anchor was hauled up, and the boat pointed 
her sharp nose toward the Statue of Liberty. The days 
fishing was over, and we had added items to our catalogue 
of curious experiences. Thus the illustrations of the artist 
bring back the mixed crowd of fishermen—the seasick fe! 
lows on the way down, the rush for places, the confusion 
and tangle of lines, the black bottles, the heavy sandwiches 
and the game of poker in the cabin on the way home. 
L. J. VANCE. 
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Victor Bicycles 


First in Tires and Improvements. 


OVERMAN .WHEEL CO., 


BOSTON, WASHINGTON, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Seeciat Acents. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 





“You press 
the button; 
We do 


the rest.’ 








Financial. 
Letters aceia cave trunters 


to Europe and West Indies. 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 


Credit Letters of Credit. Collec- 
es tione made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 Watt Steerer. 


OREGO THE BEST FIELD FOR 


INVESTMENT 
Present growth of Pertland is ahead of any city in the 


In the United States. 
United States Wee ere to its size. Wholesale trade, 
1891, @198.127,000; ing Capita}. $15,846.363.00, Buildings 
how upder construction. €3.464,000.00. je have a pian 
for thg¢employment of capital in best investments in 
UVregon, in large and small amounts, cash or monthly in- 
staliments of 6% and upwards, utely safe and 
femsepebly profitable. Send for full information and 
Bankers’ references. Eugene D. White & Co., Portland, Or, 


p~ UARANTEED! 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS Serize23 


We guarantee ncipal and inte Loans made 





AAAs. 
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on productive real estate yearly increasing in value on 
a-conservative basis, and only after personal examina- 
tipn by us. Interest payable in New York Exchange. 
We invite correspondence. Very highest references. 

PUGET SOUND LOAN, TRUST & BANKING (0. 
Waid Up Capital, $125. 000. ) New Whatcom, Wash. 


“THE CITY OF SMOKE -STACKS.” 


STATE OF .WASHINGTON, 

Choice Business, Manufacturing, and 

. Residence Lots in centre of city for 

sale cheap. John E, McManus, Owner and Broker. 

Everett is the commercial terminus of the Great Northern Rail 

way,and the city that John lL. Rockefeller, Chas. L. Colby, and 
other capitalists are building on Puget Seund. 

Only Six Months Old and Over 8000 Inhabitants. 
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In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 


A Patient well-nigh in extremis entirely Restored 


by its Use. 


Dr. JNO. W. WILLIAMSON, of Boydton, Va., says: 


‘““A member of my family snffered from CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE of the KIDNEYS. 
| There was DROPSICAL effusion, the urine rich in ALBUMEN, an abnndant sediment containing 
CASTS and decided manifestations of URAZMIC POISONING, especially serions impairment of 
VISION —UREMIC AMAUROSIS. After a signal failure of every remedy suggested: by several 
eminent medical men, and when the condition of the patient was regarded as well-nigh hopeless, 
trial was made of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No.2. The result 4vas relief from the threat- 
ening symptoms so prompt and decided as to be almost incredible to any but an eye-witness. The 
continned use of the water for several months resulted in a complete recayery. 
HAVE NOW ELAPSED AND THERE HAS BEEN NO RETURN OF THE DISEASE. 

“From the action of this Water in this particular case, I have no hesitancy in expressing the 
opinion that as a remedy in this malady, so difficult of successful treatment, it is unsurpassed, if 
indeed it has any equal, either among medicines or mineral waters. 
DISEASE, in whatever stage, my advice would be to give it a trial. 
in very) many cases will do great good.” 


Springs Now Open for Guests. 


WATER IN CASES QF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, FIVE 


DOLLARS, F. O. B. HERE. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


SEVERAL YEARS 


To all suffering from BRIGHT’S 
It can certainly do no harm, and 


THE EASTMAN Co., 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Send for Circulars, 
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tigh oss! 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wasb.| 


bearing liberal interest, 
Res ORTGAGE LOANS onimproved 


rop- 
erty. Principal and interest ble in lab se 
Y. draft. Agents Wanted, Send fo culars to 


_ WM Farmers Loan & Savings Co,, MYaneapolis, Minn. 
MUST HAVE Sitio dit Set) tree by ma 
2. stamp. Immense. Unrivailed. Onl 


i ly good one 
ever invented. Beats weights. Sales unparalleled. 8 12 
aday. Write quick, Brohard & Cou Phila. Pe 


d 

0/ FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS! security 0 

] /, perfect. Personal attention given. Highest ref. | 0 /, 
0 erences. L. C. Crossman, Salt Lake City,Utah 0 








TWO WORN SPOTS 


on the back of the spoon spoils it. 
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“Dinner:is Served” 


MAGIC WORDS - wnat EPICUREAN DELIGHT THEY 
CONJURE - BUT ALAS! - WHAT DEPTHS OF MISERY 
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_EPICUREAN SOUPS 


arE THE ONLY INDISPUTABLY | 
CORRECT conserveo SOUPS. 


SEND 10 CENTS, OR NAME AND ADDRESS OF YOUR GROCER | 
(WITH THIS CLIPPING AND 5 CENTS FOR SAMPLE CAN. | 
co. 
SOUP DEPARTMENT. 
KANSAS CITY. MO, 


ARMOUR PACKIN 


47_ VARIETIES. 


STEEL FAMILY RANGE. 


Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANCE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Paid vp Capital $500,000. 





ed 1864. 
Write for Cook Book—issued free. 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS 


en Sal no worn spots. Each piece is marked on the 
**E STERLING INLAID HE”’ 


If you cannot obtain these goods of your Jeweler, 
send for Catalogue. 


The best brand of Sectional Plated Spoons and F 
is made by us and marked ” aad 


**HOLMES & EDWARDS XIV” 
Read our Guarantee Certificates. | 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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222" OrcTHOMPSON'S EVE WAT 








FREE. Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 


KEYLESS FLY FAN. 


A GREAT 
Home Comfort 


It drives all flies 
away by the shadow 
and movement of the 
mo while revolving. 
Willrun 75 minutes at 


Invaluable in the 
Aining-room, sick- 
room, office, or at the 
ceaside, as it secures 
entire freedom from 
the annoyance of fies. 

hot, sultry weath- 

—— Me insures 
cleaniinens | at as 

rest to tin 
plane nape Bod, a. at a blessing 
mn coh Grae in the ai.k 
lug cross-piece at top 
of base. 


GUARANTEED. 


F . No key re- 
: Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. quired. EVERY Faw 
BEATTY Piano, Organ, $23 up. Want Ag'ts. Cat. ‘Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8a., N.Y, 


rice, oO 
hardware or hou » write to 
MATTHAI, INGRA’ CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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both the method and results 


ONE ENJOYS when syrup of Figs is taken ; 


it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable ‘to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 

-ffects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 

reeable substances, its many excellent qualities 

ommend it to all, and have made it the most pop 


BURBANA 
WINE CO. 


D. M. HILDRETH, Vice-President. 
W.W. ALLEN, J. W. DAVIS, 


Treasurer. General Supt. 
A. J. SWITZER, HARLO HAKES, 
Secretary. President. 


POST-OFFICE: 


URBANA, N. Y. 





PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS THE 


m Best Natural Sparkling Wine 


PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 


ALSO A 
. FULL LINE OF WELL-RIPENED AND PURE 
| Sweet Catawba, Dry Catawba, Port, 
: Sherry, Clarets, and Brandy 








MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM GRAPES. 
Se 

(® For sale by all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


HAMMONDSPORT, New York. 








-emedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
&1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Sonetictnred caly by the 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 














sick headache. 
all disorders of 
= 
the stomach, liver, 
Every Dose Effective 
MAKE YOUR OWN KUMYSS 
Carnrick’s 
A Product of Pure, Sweet Milk 
The IDEAL FOOD in all cases where nutrition ig an 
tious as milk and ten times more nutritious than Cod- 

Liver Oil and far more fattening. 

a resort to last a month or two, as it neyer 
wily You can make it and take it while travelling 
When all other foods fail try KUMYSGEN, bnt it is 

better to try it in the beginning and save time and 
It will perfectly satisfy your thiret and hunger. 
When you have no appetite it will keep up your 


ca = iJ 
dyspepsia, jaundice, 
remedy for 
and bowels. 
IN ONE MINUTE. 
POWDER 
important factor and digestion is feeble. As nutri- 
Yon can take sufficient Kumy: agen with you to ypur 
a steamer or railroad, 
strength, 
strength. 


i AG largely used by Physicians in all parts of the 
or 


KUMYSGEN is the only preparation of pe 
that will keep, All liquid ‘preparations of KUMYSS 


will keep but a short time and are constantly chang- 
ing in the bottle. 


KUMYSS made from KUMYSGEN is far more pala- 


table, easier digested and less expensive than the old 
style KUMYSS. 


Unequalled by any other Food for Dyspeptics, 
Invalids, and Convalescents. 


Send for Circulars. Correspondence Invited. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


MANUFACTURED REED & CARNRICK, New York. 








OVER 26,000 IN USE. 


This bedroom convenience 
is invaluable 
For Invalids, 
The Aged and Infirm, 
In Cases of Sickness. 


= 5 — Prices,$8.00to $14.00. 


Send 6c. for 24-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Earth Closets ; 5c. for ‘‘Healthy Homes: How 
to Have Them,” 36 pages valuable information. 


HEAP’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., 
____ Muskegon, Mich. 
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Wright & Ditson, 


’ c MANUFACTURERS OF 


\ FINE LAWN-TENNIS 
a RACKETS. — 


Sears Special. 
4 Country Club (new). 
Pettitt and Longwood. 


\ “CHAMPIONSHIP LAWN-TENNIS BALL,” 


ADOPTED BY THE 


ek | U.S. National and Inter-Collegiate 
= = Lawn-Tennis Associations, 1892. 


Wright & Ditson’s Lawn-Tennis Guide. 


Our Guide for the season contains Changes 
in Rules, Articles on Tennis by Leading 
Players, Photographs of both Lady and Gen- 
: tlemen Champions, and other items of inter- 
- - est. Price, 15 cents. 


Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass, 


t# Send for Lawn-Tennis Catalogue. 


THF AUSTRAL,, 


Brentwood, Long Island. 


Forty-one miles from New York 
and Brooklyn. 

One. of the. most satisfactory 
Health and Pleasure resorts in the 
country. 









































All [Modern Improvements. 
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Send for Illustrated Circular, 
Time-Table, etc. 


| W. H. BOODY, Manager. 














‘Independent” Stylo ad Fountains Pens 


STYLO PENS, $1.00 and up. FOUNTAIN PENS, $1.50 and up. 
= r=, Saeed: Barrel, assess with No. a 
FOUNTAIN PEN, Engraved Barrel, gold bands, fitted with 
- No. 3 Gold Pen, - $3.00. 


Agents Wanted. 







Catalogue Free. 


J.C. Ullrich & Co., 106 Liberty St.,N.Y. 
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LEAVES A’ ‘DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


Forsale bya. Drug cy Goods Dealers, orif 
unable to p re this caenten Seca send 26 ‘ 
nts in stampe and receive a cake by i 


JAS.S.. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTAL—Shandon Bells Walte (the populer 
Society wets) sont FREE to anvone sending u 


f Shandon Bells Boa, ap. 
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This cut shows the 
novel construction and 
extreme simplicity of the 
“National” tinger-key 
action. 

There are practically but 
three simple pieces of : 
strong steel, is 

Note the absence of all , 
complication and tke : 
simple, positive, direct Fr 
action that saves hun- 5 
dreds of parts in construct- 
ing the ** National.’’ 


7 
SEs lay 
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NATIONAL’ 
‘Typewriter. 


ti gaa lt OF PRICE —THE BEST.” 
a tc te ST 
Positi As REST CTE ‘me alten wncr ; 
ositive © nd ¢ 
. MANIFOLDER made. — : 
We Sell under phe ey dL e of s RATISFACTION. ; 


Embodies ne... good cutie. ale in other writing 
machines, and — man ee eaeee all its own. ‘ 
Write us for specimen Many-Color work and illus. pam. i 
phiet, giving full detail, price, and fac-simile of key-board- 


National Typewriter Co," entieacipii.* : 





Outfit that very oma contains a supply of } 


Hires’ Ret 


which adds to the enjoyment of Bee the oad : 
Gainties, and makes a picnic a picnic indeed, . 
A 25 cent package makes § gallons of this 2. 
very popular beverage, 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is ‘* just as good '’—'tis false. No imitation 
is as good asthe genuine Hines’. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
. For saleat 






Beauty. Illustrated ; on Skin, Scalp, 
and Bivod Diseases and their treatment, seat ; 
senled on receipt of 21@c.3 also Disigure- . 
i” ments ike Birth Marks, Moles, Warts. Indialnk 7 
bo and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittin s, Kedness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
123 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





Thrown PULLMAN Vectibuled Sleepers 


BETWEBEN— 
st. . LOUIS, DENVER, This isthe ONLY THROUGH CAR LINE between 
th ts, and makes the trip in 
CHEYENNE, oaDEn Excursion Rates now in effect, and tickets on sale 
and SALT LAKE GITY.[c' c covnccnn oP 












t all coupon offices i > the United States. 
. & T. Agt, St. Louls, Mo. 


World’s Fair 
VISITORS 


Should Secure Furnished Rooms and Houses 
INT OW. 














18th Kdition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Why it Falls Off, Tarns Grey, and the ee 
ao Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“Ev ery one ehould read this little book. Atheneum. 


GARFIELD TEA: 


of bad eating; Cures Sick Headache ; 


KING &CO., Real Estate and poets, 








$, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles. Send 6c. for 100-page 
d Catalogue. Joun P, Lovars Arms Co., Boston. 

















STERBROOK"2) <= 


Cc ion free, at ottice or by letter. Open 8a.m.to 8 p.m, 


















ces 
Nos: For il 
preys Rzv. E.N. aes i A. Principal. 


FIRST CLASS CURTAIN DESK 
e Fouranda Halffeet long. Un- 
$22. variety in stock and to order. 


American Desk & Seating Co. 
B 270.272 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, chesaihed, : 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 



























of ten cents. 
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Warren (seeing dissatisfuction on quest’s Sace ). 
Guest. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


“Wasn't the fowl cooked to suit you, sir?” 


“Yes, all but the bill; just take that back, and tell them to boil it down a little.” 





‘GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


SW. Bunun Cus 


wees Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S: 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


“Old things 
have passed away.” 
The new quick-winding Wa- 





Used 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


‘The Year Round. : 
Send to Cco., Chicago, 
for Couk Tan yt &¢ of ARMOUR'S 


| Extract of BEEF. 


| EXTRACT in Soups Sauces. Mailed free. 





| perhaps 





terbury watch requiresabout 
five seconds to wind. It is 
cased in coin-silver, and gold 
filled, cases. 

Stem-set, and jeweled 
movement, make it a perfect 
timepiece. Far better than 
any cheap Swiss watch. 

It is still a low-priced 
watch, but never “given 
away.” 





Every jeweler sells itin various 
designs, both for ladies and 
gentlemen. 





BOLTON-ON-LAKE-GEORGE, N. Y. 


For Circnlirs, address R. J. Brown, Prop. 





EARL & WILSON'S 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 





sore evos use DF. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 





Complexion Powder 


| Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
| most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 


It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, é 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


‘ 2 
Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 


Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 


All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL. STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 


New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 
ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK, 
Highest Allsopp’s Ale. 
Grade Bottled e 
Inaported. RED HAN eons in England 
E. L. ZELL, Agent. 








New York Branch, 92 Pearl St. 


696 

















Pay the Price of the 
Royal for Royal only. 


Royal Baking Powder is shown by actual 
chemical tests absolutely pure and 27 per cent. 


greater in strength than 


any other brand. 


Many grocery stores have recently been 
stocked with second-class brands of baking 
powder, which are urged upon consumers at the 
price of the high-cost, first-class Royal. 


These powders cost 


from 8 to 30 cents a 


pound less than the Royal, besides being of 27 


per cent. less strength. 


If they are forced upon 


you, see that you are charged a correspondingly 


lower price for them. 





‘The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will despatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRA from New York to the 


MEIDITERRANBHAN, 


on July 28, Aug. 6, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, Oct. 16, Nov. 5, Nov. 19, Dec. 10. 
Travellers intending to visit the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, the Tyrol, will find this route the 


most direct, easiest, and most comfortable. 


Switzerland can be reached in six hours from Genoa, 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 
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+ HEALTHFUL 
+HAPPINESS. 


’ . The bicycle of to-morrow may be 


» better than the bicycle of to-day —The 
P Columbia of to-day is the best of the day 
—It cannot be better until it is made 
better —It cannot be made better until 
modern mechanics advance unto another 
plane of successful accomplishment — In 
those days the Columbia will lead as in 
the days of now. 
Allabout Columbias,— 52 pages of 

41 illustrations,— free at any Columbia agency or 


sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope 
Mfg. Co., 232 Columbus Ave., Bos 
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‘Li, COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
BeeF TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


| See Baron Liebig’s , : 
} - 

| signature in blue 

| on each label, thus: 











Some Books for Summer Reading. 





How Women Should Ride. 
Hurst.” Illustrated. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

Folly and Fresh Air. 
POTTS. 
$1 25. 


By “C. DE 
16mo, Cloth, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


son, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., etc. With 35 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


| Upland and Meadow, A Poaetquissings 


Chronicle. By C.C.AsBBotr. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
Waste-Land Wanderings. 
ABBOTT. 
$1 So. 
Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. Suggestions 
as to their Manufacture and Use. By 


Henry P. WELLS. Illustrated. Small 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


By C. C. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


The American Salmon - Fisherman. 
By Henry P. WELLS. Illustrated. 
Small 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


City Boys in the Woods; or, a Trap- 
ping Venture in Maine. By HENRY 
P. WELLs. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Names and Portraits of Birds which 
Interest Gunners. By GuRDOoN Trum- 
BULL. go Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Extra, Gilt Top, $2 50. 


By EDEN PHILL- 


Camp Life in the Woods, and the Tricks 
of Trapping and Trap Making. by 
W. Hamitton Gipson. _ Illustrated 
by the Author. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


. | Farming. By R. K. MunkKITTRICK. II: 
Glimpses of Nature. By ANDREW WIL- 


lustrations, by A. B. Frost, printed 
in tint. 8vo, Embossed Cover, $1 50. 
(In a Box.) 


1 Goa-Fishing. By Wi..1aM C. Prime. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 5« 
cents. 


Knocking Round the Rockies. By bx 
NEST INGERSOLL, Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


Friends Worth Knowing. Glimpse> 
of American Natural History. 15 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. I] 


Profusely |! 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Clot). 
$1 00. 


Country Cousins. Short Studies in th 
Natural History of the United States 
By ErNEsT INGERSOLL. _ Illustrate: 
Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


The Fishing Tourist: Angler’s Gui 
and Reference Book. By CHARL! 
HALtock, Secretary of the “ Bloom 
ing Grove Park Association.” Illus 





trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 °°. 


PusLisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, fostase 


prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





